A.rnoucGH hunting is no longer the only 
fall and winter sport, its importance con- 
tinues unabated, despite game shortages. 
But with vast game preservation projects 
under way it may become more important 
than ever to the thousands of workers 
who build guns, make ammunition, hunt- 
ing shoes, clothing and supplies. The gun 
and ammunition plants are thriving, and 
retailers report heavy sales of hunting 
equipment for this autumn season. 


Berore the hunting season is over, skiing 
and snow sports begin (weather permit- 
ting) and there follows a tremendous 
business on thirty or forty lines of manu- 
factured goods which once sold only in 
scattered localities in small quantity. 


WINTER sports have become so important 
and are interesting so many people that 
theatrical executives are beginning to 
worry about the loss of business, which is 
evidence of the vast increase in our sport 
participating public. 


Many department stores have turned 
over large space to winter sports apparel, 
equipment and supplies; hotels, once 
closed in winter now run profitably; rail- 
roads have built, in some sections, a thriv- 
ing excursion business over week-ends 
to accommodate winter sport devotees. 
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LOMPLETE 
PROTELTION 


FOR OWNERS, 
CLERKS AND 
CUSTOMERS 


The World's 
Finest Register 


The ‘‘400 Line’ Egry Tru-Pak enjoys a 
unique responsibility in the business 
world. It is a silent, ever watchful guard- 
ian of profits— assuring complete protec- 
tion and control over every initial busi- 
ness transaction. It eliminates the losses 
caused by mistakes, carelessness, forget- 
fulness and temptation. The Tru-Pak 
provides a privatealteration-and tamper- 
proof copy of each recorded transaction 
neatly refolded in the locked compart- 
ment of the register. It safeguards the 
best interests of customers, clerks and 
owner—this modern, indispensable aid to 
the profitable conduct of every business. 


TRU-PAK AUDITOR 


An integral unit of cash drawer and Tru-Pak Re- 
corder, by which a record must made on the 
Tru-Pak before cash drawer can be opened. Fixes 
responsibility for all transactions involving cash. 


EGRY CREDIT SYSTEM—Ideal for the 
smaller business. Requires minimum time and ef- 
fort and simplifies handling of credits, giving com- 
plete data on all charge accounts instantly. 


Mail the coupon 
for further in- 
formation. 


EGRY 


REGISTER SYSTEMS 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO.,Dayton,O. AB-1137 


Please send me information on Egry Register Systems 
and tell me how they will fit into my business. 


see eeeeeeeeeee 


Sales agencies in principal cities 








(Bakelite Corporation Photo) 


LETTERS and COMMENT 


Part-Time Salesmen 
To the Editor: 


Have you any data showing the indus- 
tries that have traveling salesmen on the 
territory only during certain months of 
the year? For example, in our industry 
(shoe dressings) it is necessary to have 
salesmen from February 1 to August 1. 
Then we could dispense with the services 
of our travelers. Do you know of any in- 
dustries which require travelers from 
August throughout the remainder of the 
year?—P. A. Boyp, secretary, Everett 
and Barron Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Mr. Boyp: Perhaps some of the sub- 
scribers to this journal of business infor- 
mation can help you. It may even be 
possible that some of our readers will 
need salesmen for September, October, 
November and December. 


To the Editor: 


The “Human Side of Business” page is 
excellent. Human qualities exist in nearly 
all employers, as I happen to know, and 
this fact should be recognized, accepted 
and openly acknowledged by labor and its 
leaders, although the latter knows, but 
avoids it. Thus our business heads are 
always portrayed exclusively as machines, 
drivers, grinders, lacking in true sym- 
pathy and not feeling the sort of friendly, 
intimate, family tie-up in their employed 
group which is so much more often the 
case. 

I commend your encouraging words to 
those serving on hospital boards. Health 
or institutional volunteer service is always 


a sacrifice of time and money, yet many 
business men lend their assistance in meet- 
ing current accounts, studying new meth- 
ods for treating the sick, improvement in 
the routine, and become familiar with the 
gracious attitude of all doctors and 
nurses toward patients and the general 
public. No business man can serve with- 
out being softened in his daily life. No 
other service can equally warm the heart 
in expressing kindness to those with whoin 
there are contacts.—Cornetivus S. Loprr, 
Chicago. 


Mr. Lover: We hope other readers feel 


‘as you do about this “Human Side of 


Business” feature. Readers of American 
Business are encouraged— yes, even 
urged—to send in items for publication 
on this page—human-interest anecdotes 
which show the side of business men which 
we all know to exist but which the fiction 
writers, talking pictures, theatrical pro- 
ducers, and agitators deny. 


Employee Training 


To the Editor: 


One of our large customers asked us if 
we knew of any firms of national impor- 
tance who give preliminary training work 
to file clerks, stenographers and similar 
employees prior to their actual employ- 
ment by the firm. 

This concern occasionally employs gir!s 
direct from business schools, and would 
probably do more employment of inex- 
perienced minor clerical help if it were 
feasible to put them through some course 
of training. 

I wonder if you have any information 
concerning the experiences of others wo 
have used this system. I would greatly 
appreciate your sending the names of 
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“1 ors put it this way. We’ve got 
a sales force of one hundred men. It’s their job to 
cover the territory. They have to se// our products. 
What would we do if we found that about half of them 
sat down and didn’t make a move for a month or two?” 


“That’s a silly, hypothetical question but I’ll answer 
it. We'd fire them, of course, and get some new men.” 


“You’re wrong. We wouldn’t fire the salesmen . . « 
we'd fire the sales manager. It’s his responsibility— 
his job to keep the salesmen moving and producing.” 


“Check. But what has that got to do with the matter 
we were discussing?” 


“Just this. Our business is good. Our receivables 
are high. Our customers are 


not Cciscounting. We’re passing 
up chances to open good new 
accounts for lack of sufficient re- 
sources to finance more volume. 
And why? Because half of our 
capital, which ought to be 
working for us, just like our 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


salesmen, is taking periodic 
thirty to sixty day vacations... 
tied up in customer’s stocks or 
resting in his bank balance... 
working for him until he sends it 


back to us. Do you get the idea?” 


“You bet I do. And I think I get the solution you’re 
leading up to... you’re thinking about discounting 
our receivables with Commercial Credit Company.” 


“That’s right. Their proposition is a sound plan for 
sales-managing our capital. Lots of progressive busi- 
nesses are using it now. What particularly impresses 
me is the new LIMITED LOSS clause. It protects us 


against abnormal credit 





losses. I’m a hard-shelled 
conservative when it 


comes to credit or finan- dian te, Camel 


Credit Company’s plan 
of discounting accounts 
receivable makes this 
modern type of indus- 
trial financing interest- 
ing and attractive to 
conservative business- 
men everywhere. Why 
not investigate and see 
how it will meet your 
special needs? Full de- 
tails on request. 


cial risks, but this new 
Commercial Credit Com- 
pany feature makes good 


sense to me. I’m all for it.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 








I wish I could say this 


to his face 


"Te I didn’t think the boss 
would get the idea I was trying to 
run his business, I'd like to tell him 
a thing or two. He’s the hardest- 
working man I know—but a good bit 
of it is just plain unnecessary. He’s 
always taking a erack at Nichols. 
Says Nichols is out of the office two- 
thirds of the time. But I know about 
Nichols— 

“T know his secretary, and I know 
how Nichols works. He’s a great guy 
for cleaning up details the minute 
they arise. Keeps an Ediphone at 
his side—right next to the telephone 
—and uses it even more. Simply tells 
the Ediphone when he wants to be 
reminded of something. Or, he fin- 
ishes a phone call and turns to his 
Ediphone. He gets problems off his 
mind as soon as they come up. 

“I tell you I’m in favor of this 


Voice Writing idea. Edison was a 
smart man to think of it. It gives a 
girl a chance to get things done—lets 
her be a man’s assistant instead of a 
waiter-arounder. Half the things he 
says I haven't time to do for him, I 
could do, if he’d just modern up a 
bit and phone the Ediphone man. It 
wouldn’t hurt him to hear the story 
anyway. If he and I could get out of 
the dark ages, he’d have more time 
to do the really important things— 
he might get a raise—and I might, 


too.” 
dl T +A 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instruc- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates instantly .. increases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Use it for 
every activity where “your voice points the 
way”. Investigate! Telephone the Edi- 
phone, your city, or write Dept. A97, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


ipho 


FOR EDIPHONE 


PERSISTS 


such corporations and also any additional 
information which you may have.— 
Cuartes W. Buiacksurn, district man- 
ager, the Roach-Reid Company, Roch- 
ester, New York. 


Mr. Biacksurn: We, too, would like to 
know more about training for junior 
clerical employees. We are sorry to con- 
fess that we are not familiar with meth- 
ods of company training. Again we call 
on the cooperative spirit of American 
Business subscribers to ask that those 
who are familiar with any training plans 
similar to those outlined by Mr. Black- 
burn, tell us about them. 


Office Perforators 
To the Editor: 


Can you give us any information on a 
perforator, which is small and portable 
and can be used for perforating small 
| forms which are run through on our own 
equipment in small quantities? If there is 
such a machine manufactured we would 
appreciate your giving us this informa- 
tion—M. F. Ese.ine, Precision Parts 
| Company, Ann Harbor, Michigan. 





Mr. Experine: For a machine such as 
you described, we suggest the H. B. 
Rouse Company, 2214 North Wayne 
Avenue, Chicago, which concern manu- 
factures a large and complete line of 
perforators. 


| 
| 
| 


| Paper-Clipping Machine 
| To the Editor: 


In the current issue of American Busi- 
ness there is a photograph of a machine 
for clipping papers into strips which is 
used by the Scholl Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Will you please secure for us the 
name of the manufacturer of the ma- 
chine?—J. A. Raacu, Joseph A. Raach 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. Raacu: The machine illustrated on 
page 24 of the October issue was made 
especially for the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company according to a design made by, 
and under the supervision of, John L. 
Reinshagen of that company. 


Preventing Vibration 
To the Editor: 


We have an enlarging machine mounted 
in our office but due to vibration in the 
building we are unable to use it. Your 
extensive knowledge of the different peo- 
ple in various fields may have put you in 
touch with some concern specializing in 
the elimination of vibration. We would 
appreciate any information you can send 
us.—Max Aversacn, Luzxite Silk Com- 
pany, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Mr. AversacH: The United States 
Gypsum Company, Chicago, has spring 
bases for almost all devices which are de- 
signed to eliminate vibration due to 
engines, generators, printing presses, etc. 
Oftentimes the mounting of office ma- 
chine equipment against a pillar or in a 
corner where strong building girders 

| provide an exceptionally firm foundation 
will solve the problem of vibration. 
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“MR. CARTER, for weeks you’ve been raising the 
roof about your printing jobs going haywire. Well, 
here’s something that will make your job of buying 
printing easier. A printing job is a detail job. And 
details need control. Let’s take a minute to look at... 


HAMMERMILL PRINTING PRODUCTION CON- 
TROL helps any company produce better printed pieces 
quicker and cheaper, with less confusion and fewer mis- 
takes. Notice of low stock supply, planning new jobs, 
scheduling and executing the work, controlling pur- 
chases, summarizing costs, cleaning up loose ends... 
every step of the actual organization is paralleled and 
safeguarded by a “‘silent organization” of printed forms. 
Hammermill Printing Production Control is adaptable 
to your company. If your job calls for the placing of 
25 or more printing orders a year, it is free. 


“HAMMERMILL Printing Pro- 
duction Control. It’s a simple sys- 
tem that keeps track of every step 
of printing jobs almost automatical- 
ly. It’s ideal for your set-up.”’ 


meine ee ee ee HF 
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“WHAT A DIFFERENCE! Since we in- 
stalled Hammermill Printing Production 
Control, orders run like clockwork. No 
mistakes. No alibis. This system fixes re- 
sponsibility, gets things done right.” 


A FREE SERVICE TO BUYERS OF PRINTING 


from the makers of 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania AB-No 


My work calls for placing 25 or more printing orders a year. Please send 

me the complete Hammermill Printing Production Control plan. 

(If you do not place more than 25 printing orders a year—$1.00) 
(To students and outside U.S.A.—$1.00) 








Position 


(Be sure to attach this to your business letterhead) 





LSEWHERE in this issue 
we have outlined at some 
length the trends which will 
affect business in 1938. We 
may be wrong in our con- 
clusions. We were wrong 
once before in 1930 when 
it seemed to us, and to most 
other commentators, that 
domestic conditions point- 
ed to an upswing in busi- 
ness. But the collapse of 
the Credit-Ansalt of 
Vienna, and the subsequent 
fall of the pound in Great 
Britain, sent world prices 
tumbling. That might hap- 

pen again ; but even so, we think the current pessimism 
is unwarranted. While we are experiencing a slow- 
ing down in business, that is not wholly unhealthy 
and certainly is more desirable than a continuation of 
budgetary inflation with the threat of an inevitable 
collapse of government credit hanging over our heads. 
The thing for all of us to do, is to worry less and sell 
more. Our recent experiences during the earlier years 
of this decade should teach us that stopping to worry 
only gives us more to worry about ; it makes us care- 
less and more vulnerable to competition. The more we 
sell, the more people we will keep at work, and the 
larger will be our national income next year. 


Another Outworn Word 


The first sales convention on the air was held the 
other day by Swift & Company. A national hook-up 
over the red network was used to bring together 
Swift’s great national organization. There were talks 
by Swift officials. There were talks by those in the 
production end of the business. But the high spot of 
the broadcast occurred when Swift managers from 
all over the country were cut in and addressed the 
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meeting on the opportunities they saw for selling Swift 
specialties this fall. It was a history-making affair 
in many ways, but the thing about the broadcast 
which especially impressed me was the lack of ballyhoo 
about the advertising support which the salesmen 
would receive. In fact, advertising was not even men- 
tioned. Instead, the salesmen were told about the “pro 
motional effort” which was being put behind the cam 
paign. To the average salesman “promotion” means 
selling help. It means advertising and then some. Is 
there a suggestion here for others? In the last few 
years the word “advertising” has become a challenge. 
Thanks to the consumers’ leagues, fair trade laws, 
mail order houses, and NRA codes, the impression is 
abroad that advertising adds to the price which a 
consumer must pay for a product. That is not true, 
of course. But just the same that is what many 
salesmen and many dealers believe. So why fly in th 
face of public doubts? Why not meet the situation by 
using a newer and a better word—sales promotion? 


Profit Protection 


It has become the fashion for some business men to 
poke fun at “systems” for controlling and protecting 
profits. “The trouble with business these days,” said 
one executive who stopped at our booth at the New 
York Business Show, “is that it is caught in a mesh of 
red tape.” Well, let’s grant that some offices are ove: 
systematized. But there are many more where indi! 
ference to system is costing the stockholders and 
owners of the business unknown thousands of dollars. 
We had such a case in Chicago just recently. A trusted 
accountant for the Steel Sales Company, by manipu 
lating charges over a period of eleven years, eni- 
bezzled the company out of some $60,000. Some of the 
loss was recovered through insurance, but most of i! 
dated back too far. Who is to blame in a case like this” 
To be sure, the employee who stole the money mus! 
be blamed for his dishonesty. But equally to blame 1s 
a management which, through its indifference to profit- 
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protection systems, places temptation in the way of 
its employees. It would have cost the company only 
a small part of the $60,000 it has lost to have engaged 
an expert in office systems to survey its accounting 
procedure. Such an expert would have made specific 
recommendations for the rearrangement of duties so 
that such thefts would be next to impossible. It would 
have been money well spent, for it would not only have 
protected the company’s profits all these years, but 
might have kept the unhappy plunderer out of prison 
and saved his wife and children the disgrace and 
hardship they now face. 


Lazy Selling 


“We have just revamped our sales canvass,” said a 
sales manager the other day, “because it put too much 
emphasis on getting and not enough on giving.” A 
vood point. However, let us be careful in urging sales- 
men to “give,” not to leave them under the impression 
that they can give away all the profits of the business. 
When the Tanners Council of America met in Chicago 
recently I was invited to address the membership on the 
subject of salesmen’s compensation. In scouting for 
facts to use in my talk, I found that one of the evils 
which beset this industry was that too many salesmen 
had the idea they were working for the buyer. Perhaps 
that partly explains why this great industry has 
shrunk from seven thousand establishments eighty 
years ago to less than four hundred today. Serving a 
customer is one thing ; but acting as his ambassador to 
get a lower price or favored terms is quite another. 
It is one of the most abhorrent forms of low-pressure 
selling. Indeed, it is lazy selling. We employ salesmen 
to demonstrate values and get the list price. Yet some 
salesmen seem unaware of that fact! Nor do they 
understand that a price-cut to meet one situation 
soon becomes the “going” price for all situations. 
Hence a salesman who “works for his customer” is 
really working against himself. By helping to drive 
down prices in his industry he brings nearer the day 
when the profits of his efforts will not support him. 


Credit Jitters 


The rise in commercial failures seems to have 
thrown credit departments into a panic. They are 
working at fever heat to collect all outstanding ac- 
counts, and to get their business as nearly as possible 
on a cash basis. While we sympathize with credit men 
for wanting to play their cards close to the chest, 
they should remember that one of the surest ways to 
bring about just such a smash as they fear, is sud- 
denly to dry up the supply of credit. A more logical 
credit policy, it seems to me, would be to contract 
credit when business is good, and to expand it when 
business begins to slow down. Too many credit execu- 
tives spend too much time at their desks, and do not 
get out among their customers to learn the true pic- 
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ture. They jump at conclusions. A personal talk with 
the customer might reveal a picture of the situation 
which could not be obtained from any financial state- 
ment. And the company might thus be spared the loss 


of a potentially valuable account. 


Press dispatches from Washington state that the 
administration is planning to ease up on the Sherman 
Act by licensing trade associations. The idea is to 
give them power to hold “chiselers” in line. On its face 
the plan is attractive. At least it would clarify the 
fog which now engulfs trade association activities, 
and define how far an association can go in fixing 
prices without getting tangled up with the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Justice. 
But we should not forget that most trade associations 
are dominated by the larger companies in the indus- 
try. We found that out in the old NRA days, when 
the codes were used (1) to pin back the ears of anyone 
who found a way to undersell the vested interests, and 
(2) to keep low-cost producers from becoming trouble- 
some. The fact is that most of the new ideas in busi- 
ness come from smaller companies. The only way they 
can meet intrenched competition is by improved pro- 
duction and sales methods. Are these more progressive 
members of an industry to be hamstrung again? If 
so, it will be the beginning of the end of our system 
of individual enterprise. It will mean “deals” between 
labor and management, higher and higher prices and 
steadily shrinking markets. It will open the door to 
low-cost producers overseas. Independent business 
men should insist that if the Sherman Act is to be 
amended, that their interests be protected. 


I was in New York when the stock market crashed 
on October 19. Most business men blamed the Revenue 
Act of 1937 and the politicians who passed it. Perhaps 
they are right. But who is to blame for the politicians? 
Business men have sat back too long and scoffed at 
politics. They have given the machine politician a 
clear field. If the politician is making the most of that 
opportunity we have no one to blame but ourselves. 
Business owes a debt of gratitude to Bruce Barton, 
New York advertising agent, for consenting to run for 
Congress in his district. He may not get elected but 
at least his sacrifice will point the way. Facing, as we 
are, increased regulation of business by government, 
we must decide whether we are going to let the vote- 
‘atching politician do the regulating, or whether by 
electing business men to Congress, obtain some measure 
of sanity in government. Men like Bruce Barton at 
least know what business is all about. They know 
what makes the wheels go around. So let’s give Bruce 
a hand, and if we live in his district a vote, regardless 
of party affiliations.—J. C. A. 
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A PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 
MAKES A PERFECT GIFT 


oe year especially you will want to remember—in a way which 


will not be misunderstood—those associates, customers, and sales- 


men who contributed to your progress this year. Competition next 
year will be keener than ever, and the good-will of those upon whom 


you depend will be especially important. 


On the facing page you will find described two Personal Record Books by Dartnell which will 
be particularly acceptable this year. They are beautifully, yet not extravagantly, bound. They 
are a personal help which those for whom they are intended will find useful all through 1938. No 
other book contains the reference data which these 1938 books include; no other book serves the 
user in as many useful ways. Gold stamped with individual name on the front cover they make 
an intimate personal gift that will be truly appreciated. 


Three regulation bindings—imported red morocco with gold 
edges; black sheepskin with gold edges and leatherette with 
stained edges. A slight additional charge for stamping names 
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Executive's Personal Record Book 


HERE is hardly a question that crosses an executive’s desk not 

answered among the 200 odd pages of tables, digests, charts and data 
it contains. In addition, it provides 200 more pages for engagements 
and personal records. On a trip it serves as a place to keep necessary 
memoranda; helps him pick the best hotel in cities he will visit and the 
railroad connections between cities; gives railroad and airway trans- 
portation rates, etc. It becomes a permanent history and record of what 
he did in 1938—where he went and whom he saw; as well as his income 
tax and other financial data. 


sad and state your position with com- 


Half-Hour Record of Engagements by Days Peak Seasons in Different Lines of Business 
Best Hotels, with number of rooms, 300 cities Railroad Fares between Cities (Revised) 
Record of Deductions from Income Tax Table of Discount Equivalents 

Record of Monthly Expenses and Income Compound and Daily Interest Tables 

Record of Notes, Dues and Future Expenses Federal Income Tax Chart and Digest of Laws 
Record of Investments and Interest Price Range of Leading Stocks 

Air Fares between Cities in U. S. Security Yields at Varying Rates of Interest 
Record of Life Insurance Policies and Payments Copyright Laws; Legal Protection of Ideas 
Mileage between Important Cities Publication Rates and Circulation 


Desk Book Size, 5448 Inches, 432 Pages - - $5.00 


De Luxe Edition—Red Morocco Binding $7.59 


1938 Edition (Sheepskin) 


.O.D. 


1938 Edition (Sheepskin) 


Chicago 
You may send us, subject to return after ten days, the following Dartnell Personal Record Books 


at the prices quoted in this advertisement: 





Data Book for Salesmen 


EW daily expense account feature makes the 1938 Salesman’s Data 
Book even more convenient and useful. It is full of practical 
suggestions for increasing sales. Specially ruled pages help salesmen to 
organize time and efforts for more calls, better selling in 1938. Sixteen 
pages of maps. Special feature: “Leadership in Selling—Why Salesmen 
Fail.” 
Daily Appointments and Call-Backs Unit Cost Tables 
Daily Sales and Expense Record Comparative Monthly Sales Record 
Discount Equivalents Handling Buyers 
Popular, Economical Hotels Income and Tax Records 
Credit and Legal Tips Comparative Monthly Expenses 


Profit and Mark-Up Tables Marketing Data, by States 
Figuring Margins Causes of Slow Stock Turn 


Vest Pocket Size, 234 x 434 Inches, 136 Pages - - $1.50 


Leatherette Edition—without gold edges—$1.00 


Other Dartnell Gift Books 


OR those who prefer to give a book of an informative or inspirational 
nature, Dartnell has available the following selection of titles: 


EXECUTIVE'S PERSONAL Recorp Book 


DaRTNELL Girt Books as follows: 


SALESMAN’S Data Book 
(Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) 


DarTNELL Corporation, Publishers 
In ordering please attach this coupon to your business letterhe 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
pany; otherwise the books will be sent ¢ 
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““My Adventures in Selling,” by Saunders Norvell ($1.75) 
“Thoughts on Salesmanship,”” by James Mangan ($1.50) 
“You Can Do Anything,” by James Mangan ($2.50) 
“Cheer Up,”’ by Charles Austin Bates ($1.00) 

“Steps to the Order,”’ by J. C. Aspley ($1.50) 
“Managing a Sales Territory,”’ by J. C. Aspley ($1.85) 


terested executive on memorandum 
subject to return for full credit within 10 days. Be 


WILL send sample 
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These books are all attractively bound, and will be sent to any business executive 
on approval so that he may decide which titles best suit his purposes. “Thoughts 
on Salesmanship” is recommended for use as place finders at sales convention ban- 
quets. This book is in silvery cloth covers, 6 by 9 inches in size. 


ditional cost. Price includes holly sh 
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NEW. Burroughs 


FANFOLD 
MACHINE 


ELIMINATES ALL 
NEEDLESS COSTLY MOTIONS 


Users of fanfold machines are amazed at the simple, 
automatic action of this remarkable new Burroughs 
Fanfold Machine. 

They quickly realize that it cannot waste costly 
time—that it does not waste physical effort. 

See for yourself how it will enable your operators 
to sustain high-speed production with much less effort, 
thereby lowering your costs of handling fanfold or con- 
tinuous forms of any kind. Ask for a demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6041 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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just TOUCH 


‘<1 ONE KEY— 


Carriage Opens 
Automatically! 


Forms are Released 
Automatically! 


Carriage Returns 
Automatically! 


Carbons Shift 
Automatically! 


Then—as the operator removes 
the completed set of forms— 


New Forms Lock in Place 
Automatically! 


Carriage Closes 
Automatically! 








THE MACHINE 
—NOT THE OPERATOR— 


DOES MOST OF 
THE WORK 
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HAT is the outlook for next 

year’s business? That is the 
question which business managers 
everywhere are asking as they be- 
gin to make their plans for 1938. 
It is particularly pertinent this 
fall, because of the widely conflict- 
ing opinions and because of the 
fear that we are headed into an- 
other major depression. It is 
childish to dodge the issue on the 
grounds that nobody knows, that 
any attempt to predict what is 
going to happen next year is at 
best one man’s guess. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, successful man- 
agement is largely a matter of good 
guessing, and whether we like it or 
not we have to reach some conclu- 
sion as to what the new year holds 
or run the risk of being caught out 
on a limb. If we underestimate the 
probable trend of business, and a 
building boom develops as some be- 
lieve it may, we will be caught with- 
out adequate stocks of merchan- 
dise. On the other hand, if we over- 
indulge in optimism we face severe 
inventory losses, and may become 
entangled in a mesh of credit prob- 
lems. To the best of our ability, 
then, we must appraise the factors 
in the situation, and make the best 
guess possible. 

First of all, let’s take a look at 
the present jittery condition of 
business. There have been many ex- 
planations of what is wrong with 
the stock market. There are numer- 
ous theories about the upturn in 
business failures and the general 
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1838 WILL CALL FOR 
FIGHTING POLICIES 


A realistic appraisal of some of the reasons behind the jittery 


mental attitude of business, with suggestions which will help in 


planning 1938 activities to take advantage of favorable factors 


and guard against squalls which may arrive with the New Year 


tightening of credit which is con- 
tracting current business activi- 
ties. Some contend that it is a plot 
of the international bankers (who- 
ever they are) to crush the labor 
government. Others are just as 
sure it is a plot of the New Dealers 
to create another “emergency” so 
that dictatorial legislation can be 
jammed through a special session 
of Congress. Down in Wall Street 
the SEC is the colored gentleman 
in the wood pile. In Washington the 
politicians blame the business men ; 
and the business men blame the poli- 
ticians. And so it goes, like the 
music in the song, ’round and 
*round. And our heads go ’round 
and ’round with it. 

The simple fact is that we have 
just been through the first stages 
of inflation. It began when this 
country followed Britain off the 
gold standard, which of course re- 
duced the price of gold and in- 
creased the prices of the things 
which gold buys. Now, the first 
effects of 
pleasant. We have been experi- 


inflation are always 
encing that pleasant sensation now 
for five years. Up until the fall of 
1936 business was making good 
profits largely as a result of oper- 
ating on a rising market. You will 


recall that just a year ago, in these 
pages, we sounded a _ warning 
against the danger of flabby man- 
agement, and urged the separation 
of (1) speculative profits which 
were blown our way by the fickle 
winds of inflation, and (2) operat- 
ing profits which were recurring 
and which are the only profits that 
should be considered in setting up 
a budget. Those of our subscribers 
who heeded our warning have not 
regretted it, because in the reac- 
tion of the last few months much of 
the profit realized from the appre- 
ciation of securities, real estate 
and inventory has been wiped out. 
Strenuous efforts are now being 
made by federal agencies to pump 
more credit into the system, so that 
security values may be restored. 
The Federal Reserve Banks have 
been 


authorized to loan money 


against credit instruments which 
formerly were not acceptable as 
Other devices © un- 
doubtedly will be used. And a large 


collateral. 


group of economists and students 
believe that these will work, that 
the ship can be righted and held on 
an even keel. 

Then there is the theory, held 
widely in labor circles, that the 
present “flurry” is mostly political 
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Number of Corporations Reporting Decreases in Net 
Profits for First Half-Years 1936-1937 


Total 
Number 
Reporting 
14 Am ts 


Industry 


Reporting 
Decreases 
Number Per Cent 


21.4 





17 Apparel 


23.5 





17 Automobiles 
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48 Auto Accessories 


_ 





11 Baking 





13 Coal Mining 





14 Drugs and Sundries .......... 


27 Food Products—Miscellaneous ..... eerie 


19 Liquors 





28 Merchandising—Chain Stores ...... senna 
13 Merchandising—Dept. Stores .1x-ccccecccccccoceneeneoe 


12 Printing and Publishing 





6 Restaurant Chains 
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19 Textiles 





9 Tobacco 





24 Miscellaneous Services* 
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*Construction, shipping, air transport, etc. 


(From the National City Bank) 


in its nature; that it is all propa- 
ganda put in circulation by capi- 
talists to discredit the present ad- 
ministration. There is also a good 
deal of talk about “fears.” Business 
men say: “How can we have good 
business when employers are afraid 
of the government’s labor policies ; 
when they are afraid of confisca- 
tory taxes; when they are afraid 
of war in Europe; when they are 
afraid of the future?” It is true 
that these fears are having a de- 
pressing effect on business initia- 
tive. Yet as one commentator 
pointed out, most of these fears 
have been held by business for the 
past four years, and in spite of 
them we have seen profits climb; 
prices rise; wages increase. Busi- 
ness men are a good deal like farm- 
ers. They love to complain. But 
they know perfectly well that as 
business men it is their job to take 
conditions as they find them, and 
make a profit. There is no such 
thing in business as being able to 
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“look into the future.” The more 
intelligent business men know that, 
and long since figured out that 
they might just as well stop quak- 
ing and “hit the ball” harder. There 
is much wisdom in the belief that a 
sure cure for the jitters is to keep 
our minds on doing a better job. 

No, the trouble with the business 
outlook is not just fear, nor is it 
entirely political in its nature. 
What is happening is that as we 
have overtaken gold prices, the in- 
flationary profits that business has 
been making have become thinner 
and thinner. Higher material and 
labor costs have caught up with 
prices. And so we find that many 
concerns which have shown satis- 
factory sales increases this year 
are showing wholly unsatisfactory 
profit increases. There are profits, 
of course, but the profits are inade- 
quate in many cases to compensate 
for the increased cost of getting 
and servicing the orders. This is 
not a matter of fear exactly; it is 


a matter of figures. So business 
hesitates. Some of the economic 
services, notably Moody’s, have 
taken the position that what we 
are experiencing is not a period of 
“readjustment” but the beginning 
of a long slide back to where wi 
came from. Which school of 
thought is right, is anyone’s guess. 
There is still another point of 
view to be taken into consideration 
in appraising the outlook for next 
year. There are some who believe 
that while Europe may be able to 
stave off a general war for several 
years, and possibly for another 
generation, that France is headed 
for political and economic collapse. 
They point to the sinking franc, 
and argue that the sterling coun- 
tries cannot long sit by and see a 
depreciated franc rob them of their 
export markets. It is their belief 
that Britain and America will 
strain every effort to keep France 
a first-class power, until the British 
rearmament program is completed. 
When that has been accomplished 
France will be put on its own and 
the pound will be dropped until its 
gold value reaches a figure around 
$4.00, when it will again be stabi- 
lized. In that case what will the 
United States do? Again your 
guess is as good as mine. My guess 
is that we will be forced, whether we 
like it or not, to a highly central- 
ized form of government with eco- 
nomic control centered in the chief 
executive. The present concern of 
the administration to force through 
Congress enabling legislation is un- 
doubtedly predicated upon this 
possibility more than upon the de- 
sire of the executive to conduct 
further social experiments. 
Another reason why we believe a 
centralized, authoritarian govern- 
ment is almost inevitable is upset in 
China. While we have been steadily 
increasing our costs, by sponsoring 
a high-wage, high-price theory of 
prosperity, Japan has been captur- 
ing our markets, along with those 
of the other high-cost countries, 
and has stepped up her production 
from 100 in 1928 to 245 this 
spring. Japan, in spite of its ter- 
rific military budgets, has been suc- 
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cessful in holding down its external 
debts. It has adapted our mass pro- 
duction methods, but held down its 
wage scales so that free competi- 
tion with the high-labor cost coun- 
tries, such as Britain, France and 
America, is out of the question. 
Japan is reaching out into China, 
not so much to obtain land for 
colonization, but to exploit the tre- 
mendous cheap-labor market which 
China offers. Whether the high- 
wage producing powers, especially 
Britain, will let Japan “get away” 
with its scheme of world trade 
domination, which is the essence of 
its present adventure in China, re- 
mains to be seen. But those are the 
facts, and they are none too pleas- 
ant to contemplate. But it would 
be folly indeed to bury our heads 
in the sand and refuse to face the 
facts as they are. 

Those who look for improving 
business next year and the pro- 
longation of the present inflation- 
ary movement of prices, hinge their 
prediction on a building boom next 
year, lasting well into 1939 and 
even into 1940. We hope there is 
such a boom. Certainly America is 
underhoused. But the rate of build- 
ing has slowed down as building 
costs and building trades wages 
have increased. Current reports 
from the field indicate that thou- 
sands of projected homes and build- 
ings have been “put on ice” until 
conditions become settled and 
prices fall in line with land values. 
The blunt truth is that capital has 
gone on a sit-down strike, so far 
as new building is concerned. To ex- 
pect too much in that direction is 
just wishful thinking. 

There has been talk lately of 
resuming foreign lending—espe- 
cially to South American coun- 
tries—in an effort to build up new 
markets for our products and thus 
increase employment and reduce 
our tax burden. That might be 
possible if our low-cost competitors 
can be circumvented, but to talk 
about engineering an export boom 
with high-cost products just 
doesn’t add up. Besides, our experi- 
ence as a world banker in 1929 
leaves much to be desired, and any 
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Soles and Profits of 
AD Lorge Manufacturing Corporations 


Sales 


1936 $2, 152,573,000 
1937 2,519,503,000 


Profits Per Cent 
Profits 
$253,689,000 11.8 
276,430,000 10.7 


These figures are for the first six months of each year. 


government that undertook to ad- 
vocate foreign lending with the war 
debts still unpaid would invite its 
overthrow. That door is locked. 
Although there is not much room 
for being overoptimistic about the 
business outlook for the new year, 
yet there are bright spots in the 
picture. There are signs of an 
awakening in Washington, and that 
a way will be found to balance the 


budget. Indeed, the budget must be 


’ 


a 


(Photo by Chicago Tribune) 


balanced if certain disaster is to be 
averted. This magazine has consist- 
ently advocated, as far back as 
1930, the balancing of the federal 
budget by a uniform tax on manu- 
factures. We still believe that a 
national sales tax is the most effec- 
tive and most practical means of 
restoring confidence and stimulat- 
ing business initiative. But, of 
course, it is “unsocial.” Yet some- 
how the (Continued on page 59) 
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De Soto automobile salesmen beat an ordinary children’s drum, one drumhead of which has 
been backed with the same insulation as that used in the car while the other has been left 
as it came from the factory, to show how proper insulation keeps car interiors quiet 


The Knack of Making 


Vour Ideas Click 


HEN General 
Company, makers of 
desks, wanted to impress salesmen 
and customers with the idea that 
its desks were virtually indestruct- 
ible, the promotion manager of 
this company hired a circus ele- 
phant man to induce an elephant 
to climb up on the desk, stand 
there and pose for a photograph. 
An enlarged photograph of this 
stunt is given a big display in this 
company’s Chicago office at Mon- 
roe and State streets where thou- 
sands of people see it every year. 
Simple? Convincing? Dramatic? 
All of these, and perhaps far more 
forcible in getting an idea across 
than thousands of words of copy. 
In daily sales work many sales 
executives overlook frequent oppor- 
tunities for just such simple, yet 
effective means of getting their 
ideas over to customers. 
This summer the De Soto di- 
vision of Chrysler Corporation 


Fireproofing 


steel 
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wanted some method of emphasizing 
the idea that the new insulating 
material used in De Soto cars 
really deadened sounds, keeping 
out road noises and objectionable 
drumming, as well as sealing out 
heat and cold. 

To put the ideas across, quan- 
tities of ordinary children’s drums 
were obtained. One of the drum- 
heads was backed with the same 
type of insulation used in the car ; 
the other drumhead was left as it 
came from the factory. Now sales- 
men in hundreds of showrooms 
throughout the country beat first 
one side of the drum and then the 
other, to show visitors the impor- 
tance of proper insulation. 

Not long ago a sales manager 
grew tired of having his salesmen 
send in so many stock and ancient 
alibis. So he obtained about a 
dozen rubber stamps, had strips of 
paper pasted on the sides of these 
stamps reading, “All Stocked Up,” 


“Collections Slow Here,” “Drouth 
Hurt Business,” “Strikes Kill 
Business,” and other — similar 
phrases. Then he had a photog- 
rapher arrange these stamps in a 
striking pattern for a photograph. 
After the photograph was made he 
reproduced it in a bulletin to sales- 
men entitled, ““No More Rubber 
Stamp Alibis.” It had a good effect 
on the entire organization. 

Several years ago when Chevro- 
let officials wanted to put across the 
idea to salesmen that they must ask 
for the order, they had metal 
pocket pieces weighing about twice 
as much as a silver dollar, with the 
wording, “Now Is the Time to Ask 
for the Order,” cast in relief. The 
idea was that most salesmen are 
likely to ram their hands into their 
pockets at different times during a 
call on a prospect, and with this 
pocket piece to remind them, would 
be more likely to ask the prospect 
to sign on the dotted line. 

Sam Vining, the whirlwind dem- 
onstrator who has set enviable 
records in new ideas for 
demonstrations for Westinghouse 
appliances, has a dramatic stunt 
he uses in demonstrating an electric 
iron to store clerks. He takes a 
cheap iron and actually fries an egg 
on the bottom of it to show that 
the cheap iron wastes heat. Then 
he breaks an egg on a Westing- 


sales 


house iron which has had the cur- 
rent turned on the same length of 
time, and the egg just doesn’t fry, 
proving that a Westinghouse iron 
(which costs more) conserves heat. 

This same fellow, Vining, re- 
cently walloped an electric refrig- 
erator with a sledge hammer, and 
had men come up from the audience 
of salesmen to strike it with the 
hammer to prove conclusively that 
the finish would not crack and chip. 
When he had finished, a group of 
salesmen, distributors and dealers 
were breathless with excitement. 

One trouble with many sale: 
meetings, and with personal sales 
efforts, is that few people let them- 
selves go. Either they lack imagi- 
nation or they want to be dignific«. 
And too many times plain dullness 
is the result. 
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The Men Who Saved Willys-Overland 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


Ward Canaday (left) and Dave Wilson kept fighting to rescue Willys-Overland from receivership. 
Death, bank closings, legal battles gummed the works, but finally they raised the necessary 


capital and brought the company through reorganization to begin profitable operations again 


N A little more than one year 

after its reorganization, produc- 
tion lines at the big Toledo plant 
of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
are moving swiftly and smoothly. 
And in this brief time the company 
has built and sold approximately 
75,000 automobiles, earned a net 
of more than $500,000, paid nearly 
$150,000 on preferred stock, added 
more than $400,000 to surplus 
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and hired 3,000 new employees. 

To those readers who remember 
that Willys-Overland was in re- 
ceivership for four years, this story 
of one of the most spectacular 
comebacks in business history will 
have unusual interest. And to tell 
this dramatic story in full detail, 
let’s go back to 1916. 

Imagine that in that year you 
were sitting in the offices of John 


M. Willys, famed manufacturer of 
Overland automobiles. You would 
read a sign, in his office, which an- 
nounced, “You are now sitting in 
the second largest automobile plant 
in the world.” 

That sign told the truth. Willys 
was then laying plans to lick Ford 
in 1917, and jump into first place 
in automobile sales and production. 
He was a serious threat to Ford. 








But in 1917 it developed that 
something had gone wrong with a 
lot of Overland engines. They had 
been scattered all over the world, 
and when Willys found that the 
engines were mechanically faulty 
he replaced, without cost, many 
thousands of them. The financial 
drain of replacing all these engines 
brought a halt in the Willys-Over- 
land Company’s stride for first 
place in the automobile industry, 
and the company lost its final op- 
portunity to pass Ford. 

Reference to the industry’s pro- 
duction figures shows that Willys 
held his ground as second largest 
producer for several years, and as 
late as 1928 came within shooting 
distance of the top. Here are the 
Willys-Overland production figures 
from 1913 to 1930, and its position 
held in the industry: 


Year CarsProduced Standing 
1913 87,000 second 
1914 48,000 second 
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David R. Wilson, now president of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., was receiver for the Willys- 
Overland company during the trying period before reorganization was finally completed 


1915 93,000 second 
1916 140,000 second 
1917 132,000 second 
1918 888,000 second 
1919 80,000 fifth 
1920 125,000 fourth 
1921 48,000 sixth 
1922 94,000 sixth 
1923 195,000 fourth 
1924 163,000 fifth 
1925 215,000 fourth 
1926 182,000 seventh 
1927 188,000 sixth 
1928 809,000 third 
1929 242,000 fifth 
1930 69,000 eighth 


When war was declared on Ger- 
many Mr. Willys offered his entire 
plant to the government in a mag- 
nificent patriotic gesture, and al- 
most before he realized the conse- 
quences, the big Overland plant in 
Toledo was whirring with a new 
activity—building shells and gun 
carriages. Concentration on muni- 
tions work almost took Willys- 
Knight and Overland cars off the 
market, leaving the field open to 
competitors whose factories were 
not cluttered with the work of war. 











In spite of this setback, Willys 
staged a comeback after the war and 
was well up among the volume pro 
ducers during the decade following. 
Then Mr. Willys, perhaps because 
he wanted to enter the diplomatic 
service as ambassador to Poland, 
sold out his stock in the company to 
financial interests and_ released 
active management of the enter- 
prise. By 1929 sales took a nose 
dive. Although Mr. Willys had in- 
vested a large fortune in preference 
stock of the company he had no 
active part in the management, nor 
could he have until the company 
had defaulted on preferred divi- 
dends for several years, at which 
time the preferred stock carried 
full voting rights. Before that 
period passed the company was 
operating in the red and _ losses 
were heavy. By 1932 the company 
defaulted on funded debt sinking 
fund payments, and in February, 
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1933, was placed in reccivership as 
a result of a suit brought by a 
creditor. 

Now our story again jumps 
back to 1916. For it was in that 
year that Mr. Willys hired a young 
fellow, aged 30, from Newcastle, 
Indiana, to take over the advertis- 
ing management of the Will ys-Over- 
land Company. His name was Ward 
M. Canaday. Mr. Willys did a good 
day’s work for Toledo and for his 
company when he hired Canaday, 
even though Mr. Canaday left 
Willys in 1921 to organize and 
manage the United States Adver- 
tising Company. The Willys-Over- 
land advertising went with Mr. 
Canaday, and for many years 
Canaday counted Willys as one of 
his best clients, and he has never 
lost a deep personal interest in the 
Willys-Overland Company. 

Ever since that dark day in 1933 
when the company began its: re- 
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Above: The vast Willys-Overland administration building, a white elephant to the newly 
organized company, is up for sale. Below: A section of one production line shown in action 


ceivership operations, Canaday has 
worked almost night and day to 
bring the company out of receiver- 
ship. Doubtless he was partially 
motivated by the fact that Willys- 
Overland owed him a big bill, but 
there is no question but that he 
considered, too, the welfare of 
Toledo and the fate of the many 
thousands of persons whose liveli- 
hood was affected by whether or 
not Willys-Overland continued to 
do business. Many another man in 
a similar situation would have 
charged off the sum owed him 
under “bad debts” and shrugged his 
shoulders over the entire affair, but 
Mr. Canaday embarked coura- 
geously on an almost titanic job. 
His work is a story of many disap- 
pointments and at times the job 
of putting life back into the Willys- 
Overland Company must have 
seemed impossible. He first had to 
fight the general acceptance of the 








old belief that “an automobile com- 
pany never comes back.” Until 
Studebaker did it, no company in 
the automobile field had ever re- 
covered from a receivership. 

Friends of the company began 
work toward the rehabilitation of 
Willys-Overland in 1932, just as 
soon as it was apparent the com- 
pany was in difficulties. Bankers 
and financiers were solicited to help. 
By early 1933 four big banks 
promised to put up $250,000 cach. 
A day or two later, papers carried 
the news of the bank closings in 
Detroit, and a few days later every 
bank in America was closed. And 
so prospects of the million dollars 
for the Willys-Overland Company 
faded away. 

Canaday, Clem Miniger, and 
others induced John Willys to 
agree to come back and assume 
active interest in the company and 
to put up (Continued on page 55) 
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hece OH Where DID 
PROFITS GO? 


ALES in 1936 were $3,200,000, 

in round figures. Profits were 
$180,000. This amount, while not 
large, was satisfactory as profits 
go these days. Business started off 
well in 1937 and sales kept safely 
ahead of 1936 figures. 

But when the third quarter 
figures were completed the picture 
looked bad. Sales had kept up, but 
profits seemed to be oozing away. 
The nine-month sales total was 
$2,170,000, with indicated profits 
of $108,000. To have done as well 
in 1937 as the company did in 
1936 the profit figure for the first 
nine months of 1937 should have 
been $173,600, instead of $108,000. 
In other words, profits were $65,- 
600 less than they would have been 
had the 1936 profit percentage 
been maintained. 
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The management looked for 
hidden reasons. Were there any un- 
usual charges which would not be 
incurred in the final quarter? There 
were none. Were there any prepaid 
expenses which had brought down 
profits in the first three quarters? 
There were none, at least none of 
any consequence. 

Then where had the profit gone? 
Expenses had advanced, and were 
still advancing. Labor had gone up 
to some extent. But prices had 
been raised and theoretically profits 
should have been larger on the 
bigger volume handled, as_ there 
had been no marked increase in 
the personnel required to obtain 
this extra business. 

We cannot mention names, but 
one has only to look at the regular 
statements of hundreds of corpora- 


Profits go up in smoke literally 
when boilers are fired by work- 
ers untrained at getting the most 
heat out of a ton of coal, and 
figuratively when money is 
spent carelessly on unneces- 
sary journeys, postage, tele- 
grams, spoiled work, faulty 
scales and otherwise wasted 
due to lack of careful advance 
planning. A profit-control com- 
mittee often inspires employees 
to watch for the little leaks 


BY JOHN GARTH 


tions to see that the case is typical. 
Many a corporation is showing a 
handsome sales increase but almost 
no increase in profits—certainly no 
commensurate increase in profits. 
Many are showing a sizable de- 
crease in profits, both in actual 
amounts and in percentages. 
When we come to analyze the 
reason for this we find several pos- 
sible causes for this failure to earn 
adequate profits. There are higher 
taxes, whether municipal, county, 
state or federal. There are higher 
wages, increased costs of raw ma- 
terial and supplies. But in the wel!- 
managed business these increases 
were taken into consideration in 
planning the year’s operations. 
Even these added burdens do not 
explain where the profits have gone. 
They don’t provide the answer. 
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One possible solution lies in the 
organizational set-up in the aver- 
age business. There are dozens of 
men who can spend money, incur ex- 
penses, increase costs and fritter 
away profits. Often the only man 
who worries about saving money is 
the boss himself—the president. 
There we have a potent reason for 
the failure of many a business to 
earn adequate profits. Too many 
executives are concerned only with 
spending money, and too few are 
concerned with saving or conserv- 
ing income. 

Take a small business which em- 
ploys a sales manager, advertising 
manager, office manager, credit 
manager, traffic manager, factory 
superintendent or production man- 
ager. All of these individuals are 
constantly authorizing expendi- 
tures. Who watches to see that they 
spend wisely and in keeping with 
income? In most cases, only the 
president of the company—or the 
owner, as the case may be. 

Suppose we see how a company’s 
profits can be frittered away. Four 
unsuccessful salesmen can easily 
absorb profits on sales of $200,000. 
Yet the sales manager may feel that 
the money is well invested for fu- 
ture business. 

If the factory superintendent 
lets only $50 a day slip through 
his department in excess wages, 
waste, spoilage or theft, the profits 
on better than $150,000 in sales are 
gone. This can happen very easily 
unless great care is exercized. 

It would be idle to run through 
all the possibilities for loss which 
could be encountered. The point is 
—can anything be done about it? 
The answer is yes—decidedly yes. 

The first step in any program of 
profit conservation is to make the 
entire organization waste conscious 
—to start them looking for the 
thousand and one little leaks which 
permit profits to ooze away. 

One way to do this is to appoint 
a committee on waste. Call it the 
Conservation Committee, the Profit 
Control Committee, or what you 
will. But see to it that there is a 
strong representative on the com- 
mittee from every department. 
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After the right committee is ap- 
pointed and named, do not expect 
results automatically. The work 
has just begun. The first step is 
to lay down a rule that all expendi- 
tures over a given amount must be 
okayed by some responsible au- 
thority in the business. Permit no 
unusual expenditure without a writ- 
ten report on what the expenditure 
is for, what it is expected to ac- 
complish, and what benefits will 
accrue. This is important because 
in too many businesses where no 
accurate budget and appropriation 
system is maintained, there is only 
a loose estimate of the total of pro- 
posed expenditures. An example: 
In a small business recently the 
president authorized the building of 
a display for a convention exhibit 
on representations from the adver- 
tising department that the cost 
would be “about $200,” plus the 
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Judicious use of the long-distance telephone frequently has been found by many companies 
to settle problems just as effectively as an expensive journey, and much more promptly 


travel expenditures, and the cost 
of the space in the exhibit hall. The 
actual cost of the display when 
completed was $970. 

It is to stop such discrepancies 
as this that the profit conservation 
committee should require a written 
report and an accurate estimate of 
costs on all proposed expenditures. 
When the expenditure is approved, 
let it be approved for an amount 
no larger than the estimate. Re- 
quire the man in charge of the ex- 
penditure to stick fast to his esti- 
mate. In almost any business this 
simple plan alone will conserve 
profits on several thousand dol- 
lars worth of sales each month. 

Now, then, with these simple 
rules in effect the committee must 
start working, looking for other 
possible means of saving money. 
Do not expect to find big slices of 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Cost coupons are first cut apart with the accurately adjusted cutting device shown, then from each department they are sorted and criss- 
crossed on spindles by labor charges. Each spindle contains all the charges for a department. With coupons sorted to charge, hours and 
earnings are totaled on duplex calculators and posted to the distribution sheet. Accumulators eliminate much extra work 


GENERAL TIRES NeW 
PAYROLL PLAN 


OUR of the five largest tire 

manufacturers in the country 
are in Akron, Ohio—and General 
Tire and Rubber Company is a 
member of this formidable quartet. 

When the company was organ- 
ized in 1915, fabric tires were in 
vogue—so General specialized in 
cords. When others concentrated 
on high-pressure pneumatics, Gen- 
eral pioncered in the field of low- 
pressure balloon tires. 

General concentrates on first- 
quality products only. Various 
types of automobile, truck and 
aviation tires and tubes are made 
to fit different requirements of 
service, but each type is the finest 
that first-quality material, expert 
workmanship and advanced engi- 
neering can produce. 

Efficient office procedures have 
also been introduced by the Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company, 
along with their unique sales and 
engineering policies. A current ex- 
ample of this is the new timekeep- 
ing and payroll plan that em- 
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bodies features of interest to al- 
most every type of manufacturer. 

With nearly fifteen hundred em- 
ployees, twenty-six departments, 
and approximately seven hundred 
different labor charges for the vari- 
ous plant operations, the distribu- 
tion of General’s labor costs by de- 
partments is a large and important 
task. It must be done accurately. 

This work has been greatly facili- 
tated by careful design of the time 
cards, installation of electric du- 
plex calculators that eliminate 
numerous summarizing operations, 
introduction of an improved meth- 
od of sorting charges, and other 
time-saving features. 

The time cards have been de- 
signed to eliminate separate clock 
cards, and thus contain all neces- 
sary information on one concise 
form. The payroll stub at the top 
of the card shows clock rings, em- 
ployee’s name and number, group 
and shift number, total hours 
worked and total earnings for the 
day. Below the payroll stub are six 


cost coupons, showing production, 
time spent, rate, amount earned, 
charge and operation number for 
each job worked on during the day. 

As most employees do not work 
on more than six different jobs in 
one day, one time card is sufficient 
for about 90 per cent of the work- 
ers. Time slips are used to supple- 
ment time cards in the case of em- 
ployees who generally have a large 
number of operations per day. This 
avoids the frequent use of extra 
time cards by employees. 

Where employees work on gang 
or pool operations, the labor cost 
is first computed for the job as a 
whole. This total is then appor- 
tioned among the individual work- 
ers on a percentage basis. 

Information on the time cards is 
filled out as completely as possible 
by the employees themselves, but 
must be checked and approved by 
the foremen. At the close of the 
day they are rung out and placed 
in a locked box. 

In the morning the cards are 
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Operators in the timekeeping department are shown extending and adding time cards, 
sorting coupons, and distributing labor costs. At the right is the clock and time card combin- 
ing payroll stub and coupons which show operations worked on during the day 


picked up by the timekeeping de- 
partment and checked as to time 
between clock rings, quantities, 
charge numbers, operation num- 
bers, and rates. The cards are then 
sorted to departments, or to 
groups of employees within larger 
departments. 

Extensions on. the time cards are 
verified with electric duplex calcu- 
lators, hours and earnings are 
added, and the totals are checked 
against the original figures on the 
payroll stubs. 

The calculators are equipped 
with two sets of dials. As the hours 
and amounts for each employee are 
computed, the totals are trans- 
ferred from the front to the rear 
dials, where they automatically ac- 
cumulate to form department totals 
without the necessity of an addi- 
tional run. The total hours and 
earnings, as shown on the rear 
dials, are noted on the back of each 
group of cards. 

The group or department totals 
are then verified by a cost clerk who 
posts them on a “payroll control” 
sheet. At the end of each weekly 
period these totals are added to 
obtain a grand total against which 
to balance the payroll. 

From this point, two methods are 
used to obtain distribution of labor 
costs, This work is handled on both 
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a daily and weekly basis, depending 
on the size of the group or depart- 
ment. About 60 per cent of the time 
cards are handled on a weekly basis, 
due to the small number of em- 
ployees in many departments. 

In this case, cards are held in- 
tact by departments until all are 
accumulated for the pay period. 
They are then sorted by employees 
within the departments, and the 
cost coupons are quickly and ac- 
curately cut from the payroll 
stubs for sorting on spindles. 

Here it should be noted that al- 
though the stub and coupons are 
all separated, they are still linked 
together by an identifying number, 
and the entire time card can easily 
be reconstructed if any question is 
raised as to an employee’s pay. 

After the time cards are cut, 
hours and earnings on the payroll 
stubs are added on duplex calcu- 
lators and the totals entered on 
“employees’ earnings” cards. To- 
tals for each employee are accumu- 
lated in the rear dials of the cal- 
culators to form a grand total of 
the departmental hours and earn- 
ings, making a separate totaling 
operation unnecessary. These de- 
partment totals must balance with 
those previously posted by a cost 
clerk on the payroll control sheet. 

The cost coupons, arranged by 
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departments, are then sorted by 
charge number. Spindles facilitate 
crisscrossing of coupons, and climi- 
nate the need of rubber bands 
or clips. 

Taking the figures from the cost 
coupons, operators use duplex cal- 
culators to add the hours and 
amounts for each labor charge, and 
the totals are posted on the depart- 
mental “labor distribution” sheet. 
Totals of all charges are accumu- 
lated in the rear dials of the cal- 
culators, and at the end of the run 
furnish grand totals for the depart- 
ment, eliminating a separate sum- 
marizing operation. The depart- 
ment totals must balance with 
those on the payroll control sheet. 
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Where cost distribution is made 
daily in the case of large depart- 
ments, cost coupons are cut, sorted 
and added each day. Then the 
charge totals are posted to the dis- 
tribution sheet, and the depart- 
ment totals checked with the pay- 
roll control sheet daily. Here the 
ability of the duplex calculators to 
accumulate department totals saves 
many extra operations each day. 

Payroll stubs are handled as 
they are for the smaller depart- 
ments—on a weekly basis. At the 
end of the pay period, the stubs 
are sorted, totaled, verified, and 
totals posted to employees’ earn- 
ings cards. 

As payrolls are made up weekly, 
and labor charges are figured on a 
monthly basis, there frequently are 


split payrolls at the first and last 
of the month where it is necessary 
to balance the time cards sepa- 
rately so far as labor distribution 
is concerned. 

At the end of the month, labor 
charges are totaled by adding the 
columns on the labor distribution 
sheets. Grand totals for the labor 
distribution sheets, payroll control 
sheet and employees’ earnings cards 
should now balance. 

Two additional records prepared 
by the timekeeping department 
should be mentioned. Each em- 
ployee receives a daily statement 
showing total hours and earnings 
for the previous working day, this 
information being copied from the 
payroll stub. Employee records are 
also compiled showing miscellane- 


ous pay deductions such as insur- 
ance, plant purchases, etc. 

Results obtained from the pres- 
ent timekeeping and payroll pro- 
cedure have been highly satisfac- 
tory to the management. The flexi- 
bility of the calculator battery 
permits adjustments to handle 
variations in volume; bottlenecks 
in production are eliminated and 
the work flows steadily from one 
operation to the next. 

The accumulating feature of th: 
calculators, by eliminating thou- 
sands of summarizing operations, 
saves time and lessens the opportu- 
nity for errors. There has been 
no difficulty in balancing payroll 
promptly, and closing cost analysis 
figures are furnished with speed and 
accuracy. 


Alarm Clocks for Lagging Salesmen 


gates Manager K. B. Palmer of 
the Buzza Company of Minne- 
apolis, recently held a contest for 
salesmen in his organization. Five 
prizes were awarded to the most 
successful salesmen, and to the five 
salesmen with the poorest records 
he sent five alarm clocks! 

In commenting on the contest 
Mr. Palmer said that it was one of 
the most successful ever staged by 
the company. All of the men, with- 
out exception, took the alarm clock 
offer as it was intended, good-hu- 
moredly, but took pains to mention 
that they did not want the clocks. 
Naturally they speeded up their 
efforts to escape the stigma of re- 
ceiving an alarm clock as a gift 
from the company. At the close of 
the contest several of the salesmen 
said they worked harder to avoid 
the alarm clocks than to earn an 
award or lead the contest. 

In another contest by another 
company the sales manager sent all 
lagging salesmen large quantities 
of the well-known breakfast food 
called Pep. This hint also was made 
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with a smile and a twinkle in the 
eye, and the salesmen took the 
hint in the best of humor. 

The most important phase of 
any sales contest is to get as many 
men as possible actively working 
more regularly, more intelligently 
and with more purpose. Despite all 
precautions which can be taken it 
often happens that the leaders in 
the contest are known almost as 
soon as it begins. When this is true 
it is difficult to keep up interest 
among the rank and file men—the 
80 per cent—unless some extra 
steps are taken to win and hold the 
interest of this large group. 

It is for this purpose that so- 
called “booby” prizes are so often 
used with such great success. But 
there are still other plans. Let each 
contestant receive some kind of re- 
ward or recognition for whatever 
he does, whether he is up among the 
big winners or not. Another plan is 
to reward each contestant on the 
basis of whatever increase over 
usual production he achieves for 
the duration of the contest. The 


right sort of contest should bring 
about a permanent increase in a 
man’s sales ability. This is even 
more important than a temporary 
increase in sales volume, for it 
brings lasting benefits, both to the 
company and to the men. 

One of the surest ways to win 
this extra value from contests is to 
have a group of tail-enders work- 
ing with all their might to avoid a 
good-natured dig at them—such 
as the gift of an alarm clock. 

Another plan to insure better 
work by every member of the sales 
organization during a sales contest 
is to allow some kind of credits for 
each different phase of a salesman’s 
work. For example, let each call 
count for a certain number of 
points; each demonstration for 
more points; an old customer re- 
covered, more points. When this 
is done each salesman has an op- 
portunity to compete on an even 
basis and each man is taught the 
extra value of working toward a 
definite goal and working the way 
experience shows it is best to work. 
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N BEING congratulated in breaking away from 
a salaried job and going into business for himself 
a young man recently made this comment: 

“T’ve been in business for three years now and we 
will do better than a million dollars this year. We will 
earn a fair profit. But the funny thing is I never had 
any intention of giving up my salaried job until I 
finally became sick and tired of working day in and 
day out with never a word of praise or appreciation.” 

This man went into competition with his former 
employer. He has made an excellent record. He has 
chipped away a big share of the most profitable part 
of his former employer’s business. 

And all because no one told him his work for his 
old boss was appreciated. He worked for one of those 
old-fashioned houses with deep convictions that em- 
plovees should be properly grateful for their jobs. 





This old house, and many others like it, pay a 
tremendous price for this shortsighted policy. 
Whether employers like it or not, employees enjoy 
working most when they are made to feel that their 
efforts are appreciated. A good worker likes to feel 
that he is earning his money; wants to know that 
his efforts are worth while. 

In another organization a salesman recently came 
in with a $2,000 order, for which he had worked for 
two months. He was naturally elated. Yet what did 
his boss say? “How do we know this company is good 
for this amount?” 

It was a bitter pill for the salesman. It took the 
kick out of his work for weeks. Had the boss been 
smart enough to say, “Good work, old man; dinner is 
on me tonight,” that salesman would have gone right 
out after a $3,000 order next day.—E. W. 
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What Executives Should Know About 
Fire Jnsucance 


Above: If surveys indicate the great- 
est damage in case of fire would 
amount only to 50 per cent of total 
value of property, then it is more eco- 
nomical to insure at 50 per cent co-in- 
surance than at a higher percentage 


Right: In making an estimate of neces- 
sary fire insurance a careful study 
should be made of reconditioning costs 
or salvage values. For instance, prod- 
ucts made of cold rolled steel would 
be reduced to the value of hot rolled 
products and not a complete loss 


Opposite page: The distinction between 
what is included in the term “build- 
ings” and what in “contents” should 
be clearly understood. Legal classi- 
fications are well defined but have little 
bearing on how property is regarded 
under an insurance policy 
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The origin of co-insurance, introduced to allow insurance at higher 
face values and reduced rates, and the importance of property 


appraisal by a reputable company were told in last month’s article 


Port 1l— BY EUGENE CALDWELL Sven ie coon 


N ADDITION to adequate ap- 
praisal there are two types of 
engineering surveys that should be 
undertaken in connection with a fire 
insurance program. The first of 
these surveys can only be under- 
taken by a fire protection engineer, 
or at least an engineer who can 
recognize and spot fire hazards. 
Most large insurance agencies have 
such an engineering service. Per- 
haps the agency that handles your 
insurance can make such a survey 
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without any additional cost to you. 

A few states control insurance 
rates by means of a rating bureau. 
Engineers of the bureau survey the 
plant, noting the type of construc- 
tion, location of inflammable ma- 
terials, and the probability of de- 
struction in case of a fire. The gen- 
eral make-up of a particular fire 
insurance rate is such a compli- 
cated matter that it is difficult for 
anyone outside the insurance pro- 
fession to understand. However, 
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the proportion of combustible area 
to noncombustible area and the 
type of manufacturing business is 
taken into consideration in estab- 
lishing a base rate, and then the 
local fire hazards peculiar to the 
particular plant are analyzed to 
establish penalties in the rate. 
Many engineers connected with 
insurance agencies have at some 
previous time been with one of the 
rating bureaus. Such an engineer 
can look over your plant and make 
recommendations which would 
cause a reduction in your insur- 
ance rate and hence your insurance 
premium. It may be that the in- 
stallation of an approved fire door, 
cutting off a combustible area from 
the remainder of your plant large- 
ly noncombustible, may save many 
times the cost of the improvement. 
In other cases it may be recom- 
mended that additional fire extin- 
guishers be installed or that their 
location be changed, that water 
barrels be placed at various loca- 
tions, that your watchmen’s inspec- 
tion trips be revised or rerouted, 
that American. District Telegraph 
watchmen’s stations be provided, 
that inlets or manhole covers of oil 
storage tanks be relocated, that 
open oil storage tanks such as used 
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for quenching in the heat treating 
department be reduced in size, pro- 
vided with cooling apparatus, or 
covered in some manner, or that 
many other similar changes be 
made. In the case of many such 
recommendations it will be found 
that the cost of the change is con- 
siderably more than the savings in 
insurance premiums. Nevertheless 
it should be kept clearly in mind 
that the elimination of a fire hazard 
in your plant should be of much 
greater interest to you than to the 
insurance company. In other words, 
if the insurance company is willing 
to pay you in the form of reduced 
premiums to make a change elimi- 
nating a hazard, you should be 
doubly interested from the stand- 
point of maintaining continuous 
operation of your plant. The ob- 
ject of all managements is to keep 
in production rather than to col- 
lect insurance. Consequently the at- 
titude of “getting-by” with all the 
hazards the rating bureau and the 
fire department will permit is cer- 
tainly a foolhardy one. 
Obviously any change requiring 
less expense than the saving in 
premium should be made without 
further question. On the other hand, 
it does not follow that every recom- 
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mendation should be complied with. 
The management should analyze 
each item separately, giving con- 
sideration to the probabilities of 
destruction in its opinion. Likewise 
many recommendations will appeal 
as of such importance that they 
will be carried out notwithstanding 
the fact that there is no reduction 
in insurance premium involved. 

In cases where there is no engi- 
neering service available from your 
insurance agency, something can be 
accomplished by having your own 
engineering department make a 
study of fire hazards. Unless the 
person making the survey is famil- 
iar with the make-up of insurance 
rates, there is little possibility that 
any reductions in premiums will re- 
sult. Be that as it may, a great 
many fire hazards can be spotted 
and eliminated by giving a little 
systematic study to the problem. 

The other type of engineering 
survey can best be made by the en- 
gineering department of your own 
company, although engineers of an 
insurance agency can be of material 
assistance. This survey is a study 
of the combustible portions of the 
plant and the greatest probable de- 
struction there could be in case of 
a fire. For example, suppose in a 
particular building there are no 
combustible contents and the build- 
ing is made of steel construction 
but has a wood roof. In this case 
it would appear that the roof 
could burn completely and in fall- 
ing could damage the machinery 
below. Thus the possible damage 
for the building in question would 
be the cost of replacing the roof 
plus the possible damage to the ma- 
chinery in the building. 

An appraisal is almost invalu- 
able in making such a survey. After 
the survey is completed for the en- 
tire plant and the maximum 
amount of loss which, in your best 
judgment, could ensue in case of a 
fire is estimated, the cost of that 
amount of insurance without the co- 
insurance feature should be deter- 
mined. Obviously if you are correct 
in your findings of the maximum 
possible loss, there is no use carry- 
ing insurance (Continued on page 57) 
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PHILLIPS FIGHTS FOR A MARKET 





In this chapter of “Frank Phillips—The Bartlesville Independent,” 
we see how and why Phillips began what has since been termed 
“the most audacious move in the history of the oil business,” 


which he was to fight through to a fully successful conclusion 





Part Ill of a series by HOWARD McLellan 


F THE nature of the crisis which 
® Phillips Petroleum Company 
faced in the pivotal year of 1926 is 
to be fully appreciated, and inde- 


it operated the company had seven- 
teen warehouses, its own communi- 
cations system, 122 strings of drill- 
ing and cleaning-out tools, and 


pendent action seen in full play to seven hundred motor vehicles. 
overcome a crisis, a picture of the 
company in 1926 must be sketched. 
It was still exclusively a producer 
of crude oil, natural gasoline and 
natural gas. Its yield of natural 
gasoline was fifteen times greater 
in 1926 than it had been during the 
company’s first year, 1917. Dur- 
ing 1926 the company’s producing 
properties increased from 287 
covering 43,306 acres with 1,759 
wells, to 398 properties consisting 
of 61,788 acres and 2,293 produc- 
ing wells. At the end of 1926 the 
natural gasoline division had 
thirty-eight permanent and three 
auxiliary gasoline plants in oper- 
ation, an increase of ten plants 
during the year and four plants 
under construction. 

It either owned, leased or had 
equities in a fleet of three thousand 
tank cars, and, at heavy cost, had 
laid hundreds of miles of pipe for 
the transportation of oil and gas 
from wells to manufacturing plants. 
It had built thirteen water stations 
to supply water to its own proper- 
ties at nominal cost and—as an in- 
dication of the banker-owned com- 
pany’s economical operation—the 
company’s water systems supplied 
outside concerns, thus making the 2 
water system not only self-sup- 
porting but profit bearing. 
Throughout the territory in which 
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The company’s properties were 
now located in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Texas, New Mexico and Kentucky. 
During 1926 its reserve acreage 
supporting natural gasoline plants 
was increased from 100,000 acres 
to 178,000 acres. The importance 
of these reserve properties as a 
factor in financing Phillips Petro- 
leum and fortifying its position as 
an independent, will be referred to 
later in detail. Research and engi- 
neering departments had reached 
the goal fixed for them. Not only 
had they increased by 35 per cent 
the amount of gasoline recovered 
from casinghead gas ; they had also 
succeeded in devising new formulas 
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On his ranch near Bartlesville, Frank Phillips dons his beloved trappings of the western 
cowboy and “rides the range” for pleasure and relaxation. Here he is posed before one of 
the ranch houses, an actual reproduction of the Nebraska log cabin where he was born 
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Phillips’ enthusiasm for aviation began to develop in the year 1925 when Billy Parker established a small aviation company in Bartlesville 
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Directors and stockholders annually are escorted on an inspection of company properties. Frank Phillips is No. 16 in this photograph of 1919 
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and processes by which natural 
gasoline, when blended with other 
gasoline, produced a_ high-grade 
fuel. In the course of their investi- 
gations company chemists and 
engineers had discovered other ele- 
ments of waste which, in the course 
of time, would produce a new type 
of gasoline, a new type of industrial 
and household gas and carbon 
black. Phillips Petroleum also had 
become one of the largest sellers of 
natural gas for heating and light- 
ing purposes. 

At the close of 1926, plant and 
investments were given a book value 
of $85,185,110 and the company 
had attained one zenith—it had be- 
come the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of natural gasoline. All 
through this period of development 
and expansion the company had re- 
tained a strong liquid condition. 
Since 1922 the banker-opcrated 
company had retained in the busi- 
ness approximately $1.00 for each 
$1.00 disbursed to stockholders, 
with generous reductions for depre- 
ciation and depletion before com- 
puting net income. Looking on from 
the distance at this small city bank- 
er’s oil company, traveling its in- 
dependent course while other oil 
producers were being absorbed, 
Wall Street was amazed to find that 
Phillips Petroleum had no bonds, 
preferred stock or bank loans ; that 
it was not borrowing a dollar ; that 
it had in its treasury $6,000,000 
cash and ample working capital. 

Save for occasional trips to New 
York, Frank Phillips stuck to the 
home grounds, watching and direct- 
ing every move of his 9-year-old oil 
company. He was not, is not now, 
an absentee owncr. This constitutes 
a vital factor in the growth of his 
company and its ability to secure 
additional capital when it was 
needed to meet and overcome a 
formidable crisis. Nor did he be- 
lieve that directors and stockhold- 
ers, most of whom lived in distant 
cities, should be altogether ab- 
‘sentees. Each year, in a special 
train, Phillips escorted directors 
and stockholders on an annual in- 
spection tour of the company’s 
properties so that they might see 
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with their own eyes the type of 
enterprise in which they had in- 
vested. He took particular pains to 
acquaint the visitors with the ex- 
tent and potentialities of the com- 
pany’s oil reserves, for the future 
growth of the company largely de- 
pended upon the extent and char- 
acter of its reserves, factors which 
were to play pivotal roles in secur- 
ing finance and independence. 

It was at this juncture, reached 
in 1926, that the crisis developed. 
Phillips Petroleum had attained the 
position planned for it. It had be- 
come the world’s largest producer 
of natural gasoline, a heavy pro- 
ducer of crude, an important pro- 
ducer of natural gas. It was not in 
direct competition with refiners and 
producers of gasoline by the skim- 
ming and cracking proccss but 
served these concerns, at wholesale, 
with rich natural gasoline which the 
refiners blended with their gasoline 
and marketed to consumers. Gen- 
eral consumption of petroleum and 
all its products was steadily in- 
creasing in 1926; total consump- 
tion of gasoline had increased 147 
per cent. The wholesale price of 
natural gasoline was one that was 
posted by one purchaser and this 
market gave Phillips’ wells connec- 
tion as those controlling the mar- 
ket saw fit. As a wholesale producer 
Phillips Petroleum had no control 
over the price. 

And the consumers of gasoline 
knew practically nothing of 
Phillips’ products; were not even 
aware that much of the gasoline 
that went into their tanks was a 
blend which contained Phillips nat- 
ural gasoline although marketed to 
the consumer under trade names 
established by other companies. 
Retail filling stations crowded the 
landscape from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf. A filling station 
on every corner seemed to be the 
rule. This midwestern domain was 
then known as the Standard Oil of 
Indiana’s territory. But it was also 
Frank Phillips’ home country, a 
territory in which he had lived and 
had traveled as a salesman and 
later had served as a banker. This 
territory was already overcrowded 


with retail units, competition was 
ruthless and the retail price of 
gasoline the lowest in the country. 

For an independent oil producer, 
with no refineries, pipe lines, ter- 
minals, bulk stations or a market- 
ing organization to think of enter- 
ing that overcrowded, highly com- 
petitive market, was regarded, in 
1926, as a piece of thinking fraught 
with certain disaster. For one thing, 
it would entail an outlay of mil- 
lions. For another, most producers, 
caught in the same situation, either 
sold or entered mergers. 

At that time oil experts who 
followed “the crowd” described 
Phillips Petroleum as a “narrow 
gauge” business, narrow in the 
sense that it had concentrated in 
building up a vast production of 
natural gasoline, when it was for the 
blended type of gasoline that a de- 
mand had been created. To the out- 
side world it seemed that the young, 
independent company headed by 
Phillips was in the position of a 
nice young man all dressed up with 
no place to go. Speculation was rife 
as to what would happen to Phillips 
Petroleum. The concensus of opin- 
ion—the crowd’s opinion—was that 
Phillips was just holding on until 
some giant merger absorbed his 
company. However, the crowd over- 
looked the fact that even with un- 
favorable price conditions Phillips 
Petroleum had been making a neat 
profit. Also, in 1926, the problem 
of overproduction had begun to 
assume menacing proportions. 

Almost every weck during 1926 
mergers disposed of other inde- 
pendents. “If there are any merg- 
ers involving Phillips Petroleum,” 
Frank Phillips told the press, “you 
can bet Phillips Petroleum will not be 
submerged in any merger.” Rumors 
of mergers not having matcrialized 
into accomplished fact, “the crowd” 
saw Frank Phillips tiring of the 
whole oil business, a figure caught 
with a vast producing enterprise 
on his hands and at the mercy of a 
controlled market. At 53, the ru- 
mor artists said, Phillips was 
tired, sick, worried and ready to 
quit. He didn’t think of marketing 
all production, (Continued on page 52) 
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FAST DELIVERY demands FAST FIGURE WORK 
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SHEFFIELD FARMS 
COMPANY 


CHOOSES THE 


COMPIOMETER 





“In supplying the New York metropolitan 

market with the freshest, safest milk 

possible, our accounting control must be extremely 
flexible, accurate and fast. We rely on the ‘Comptom- 
eter’ to keep our figure work synchronized with the 
high speed of our product movement,” states Mr. 
Robert E. Crowley, Comptroller of the Sheffield Farms 
Company, New York City, world’s largest dairy 
company. 

“The ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board method, used at all 
our branches, enables us to eliminate all unnecessary 
posting of figures from one record to another by using 
original figures to produce final results. This method, 
coupled with the high speed of the ‘Comptometer,’ 
has effected substantial savings in both time and 
actual money. 

“The tremendous volume of figure work is apparent 
when it is realized that our milk is gathered from 100 


rural stations, then shipped and distributed through 
more than 40 distributing branches, over almost 3000 
routes, totaling nearly 1,000,000 daily deliveries. The 
entire product is inventoried, balanced and checked 
daily. The ‘Comptometer’ enables us to maintain a fast, 
accurate control of figures at all times.” 
* * * 

Tributes to “Comptometer” efficiency and economy, 
from large and small concerns in every industrial 
field, attest the importance of ‘“‘Comptometer” 
methods wherever work in figures is concerned. 

Permit a representative to show you, on your 
own job, how the “Comptometer” can save your time 
and money. Telephone your local “Comptometer” 
office — or write direct to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The HUMAN SIDE of 
BUSINESS 





- vice president of the Chicago 
Mail Order Company, CHARLEs 
A. Berueg, recently astounded his 
closest friends “when he sat down 
at the piano” and gave a Bach 
None of them had the 
slightest suspi- 
cion that he 
could play a 
note. Here is the 
story behind his 
musical career. 

During the 
very worst of 
the late depres- 
sion Bethge met 
a former school 
friend walking the streets, out of 
work and on relief. This friend of 
happier days was a professional 
pianist, unemployed by reason of 
the talking pictures which had re- 
placed thousands of orchestras in 
theaters. 

Inviting the man to his home for 
dinner Bethge sud- 
denly remembered 
that he had always 
wanted to play the 
piano. The upshot 
of the evening was 
an agreement that 
the pianist would 
give Bethge piano 
lessons every eve- 
ning for an indefi- 
nite period. Bethge ; a 
applied himself vig- 
orously, practiced 
steadily. Nine 
months after he met 
this musician who 
became his teacher 
he astonished all his 
friends by rendering 
the Bach recital 
mentioned. 


recital. 





Cares A. BETHGE 
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ALES manager and vice presi- 

dent of Ferris and Hardgrove, 
Spokane bond house, Harper Joy 
operates a complete miniature rail- 
road for his children. Many well- 
known men throughout the country 
are officers on the road and are 
presented with “annual passes.” 
The locomotive is shown below. 


PEAKING of passes, L. A. 

(Larry) Downs, genial presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, has all 
his annual passes displayed in a 
huge frame on the wall of his pri- 
vate office in the musty Illinois Cen- 
tral Station in Chicago. He was 
considerably put out several years 
ago when an economy wave can- 
celled the custom of issuing new an- 
nual passes each year, and his col- 
lection temporarily was broken. To 
save printing bills the road had 
renewed old passes instead of is- 
suing new ones. 


f 


>» SOUTH HILL LIMITED 


“BEN 


JOY BROTHERS 








Vv EARS ago when he was putting 
Auburn on the map, E. L. Corp 
told a reporter that he believed in 
doing things when he was young 
and not waiting until he was too 
old to enjoy them. But it scarcely 
seems creditable that he will retire 
in his early forties, even though he 
has recently washed up with most 
of his interests. What he will do 
next is a moot question in automo- 
bile, aviation and financial circles. 


OME men have a devil of a time 
retiring. SAuNDERS NORVELL, 
after he sold out his interests in the 
big St. 
salery, went to France with every 


Louis hardware whole- 
intention of retiring. The war sent 
him back to the U. S. 
soon knee-deep in rebuilding Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins. He sold out 
his holdings there, getting one 
check for a million dollars. Again 
he tried to retire, but all his friends 
were busy except over week-ends and 
he was enticed into making a report 
on Remington Arms. The report re- 
sulted in his becoming president 
until a few years back when the Du 
Ponts bought Remington. Again he 
tried to retire, but soon gave up to 
form a partnership with Brix Iv- 
GERSOLL, he who helped make dol- 
lars famous via watches. Both men 


and he was 


are now actively engaged in sales 
advisory work in New York City. 
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“THE FIRST PORTABLE” 
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The speed, the easy action, and the 
“‘toughness’’ of the L C Smith are 
proverbial among veteran operators. 
But for a real typewriting thrill, have 
your secretary try the new “’Super- 
speed.’’ With its touch selector, float- 
ing shift, tabulator set and re-set in 
keyboard, and other features . . . plus, 











In the typewriter “tough spots” 
you'll usually find the L C Smith 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


- a 14” new 
‘We just laced an order for a 
Wepre | that the 


5 . Smi is al i 

Super-speed L € Smith. It ase bt 

name implies for speed, and may , &. 

, a 

suggest that it also produces a pees 3 
r : © . 7 or 

quality of work. Our maintenance ¢ vs ci 

ive equi o 

large and exclusive equipment f : 

our large 2 : 
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- “ 
Smiths is very small indeed. 











of course, the traditional Smith ease 
and speed...we can even more con- 
fidently promise you ‘‘more work at 
lower cost with less fatigue.’’ Ask for 
a demonstration. 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities 






This is the 
NEW’ MICRO TOUCH 
SELECTOR 


New 1938 ‘’Pacemaker’’ Speed Models now available at all dealers 
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EXPLAINING THE “XR” In CHRISTMAS 


When Nero ruled Rome, it was necessary for 
Christians to camouflage all evidence of their 
faith. For instance, they often used the sym- 
bol X in place of the word CHRIST. Hence that 
short-cut word XMAS. 


But in the 20th century there is no need 
for concealment. Right out, full and joyously 
we can say, "Merry Christmas!" 


Today as we say it heartily to you, our 
Christmas wish is that during the new year you 
may have no X's or unknown quantities in your 
life. May you keep the CHRIST in Christmas, 
not only on December 25 but for 365 days! May 
the brotherliness, joy, and kindness of this 
sacred day live in your heart, ease your prob- 
lems, cheer your dark moments, increase your 
successes, enrich your experiences, widen your 
opportunities, and knit even more closely our 
mutual friendship. 


Remember too, that your courageous efforts 
during this strength-testing year are fully 
realized and appreciated. Your sincere loy- 
alty to our business ideals is one of our 
cherished memories. 


So it's truly a Merry Christmas we wish 
you. 
Confidently yours, 





A SALESMAN THANKS HIS CUSTOMERS 


This evening as I drove home after making 
the day's calls, I passed through three or 
four towns and saw the business streets all 
bedecked with bright lights and holly, and I 
got to thinking about "Christmas." 

And the thought came to my mind as I spun 
over the ribbon of highway, that a salesman's 
life is a lot like a highway. I speed along 
day in and day out, always striving for new 
sales goals. Some days the road seems 
smoother than others. 

Then at the end of the year comes Christ-— 
mas. Father Time, serving as traffic officer, 
shifts the signals and the sign says "STOP!" 

It's not a bad idea to stop and look back 
over the road because American business is 
geared to high speed, and in my hurry I may 
not have taken time to say "Thank You" for 
every order you gave me. 

So I'm taking time here at home tonight to 
type this little letter and tell you how much 
your orders have meant to me personally. Your 
friendship has helped make the road smoother 
for me this past year and I am looking forward 
to many more years of pleasant contacts with 
you. 

I sincerely wish you and yours a very 
MERRY CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY, PROSPEROUS NEW 
YEAR! 











































PUT 
oueself 
I EVERY 
CHRISTMAS 


LETTER 


BY L. €. FRAILEY 





ITH Old Nick, the benevolent 

despot, grooming his reindeer 
for their annual around-the-world 
pilgrimage, business men are begin- 
ning to wonder “what to say” in 
their Christmas messages to cus- 
tomers and salesmen. If possible, 
they would like to get out of the 
traditional grooves and say some- 
thing different, but nothing seems 
quite right except “Merry Christ- 
mas,” so no one changes it. 

The average man, trying to write 
his Christmas letters, is torn be- 
tween two forces. He really does ap- 
preciate the business and loyalty 
of his customers; he is sincerely 
grateful for the good licks put in 
by his salesmen. He would like to 
cut loose and express these honest 
emotions. But tugging the other 
way is the inhibition that “business 
is business,” that anything senti- 
mental will be ridiculed. 

The result is too often the con- 
ventional Christmas message, reek- 
ing with the old-time platitudes, 
couched in formal language, and 
failing utterly to convey the true 
mood of the writer. He has done his 
duty in keeping with the dignity of 
business—he lets it go at that. 

On the other hand, the opportu- 
nities for cementing good-will with 
Christmas letters are almost too 
numerous to mention, and it seems 
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- ALES executives interested in keeping the 
to many activities of their businesses under 
st closer supervision should investigate punched 
er card accounting. 
“ This electric machine method ideally meets 
= today’s need for accurate, up-to-the-minute 
facts. Punched cards and International Electric 
- Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines pro- 
% vide detailed information concerning sales and 
. cost of sales. The machines will interpret and 
’ . . . 
q analyze your business data and will furnish the 
definite knowledge you require. They will 
7 tell you what’s going on in all branches at 
. all times. 
f 
Let punched card accounting aid 
' your plans for greater sales 
: This modern method will enable you to make 
the greatest use of past experience in the 








planning of future quotas. Right now is the 
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... WITH PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 





time to learn how punched card accounting 
can aid you during the coming year. 


This method will also provide detailed records 
concerning inventory, budgetary control, pay- 
roll and numerous other accounting proce- 
dures. Stop in at your nearest International 
office, or write for full information today. 


INTERN TIONAL 


BUSINESS 21 MACHINES 


“CHINE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW Y 


OFFICES N PRINCIPAL 7T 





GREETINGS FROM A GREAT COMPANY 


The relationship of a company as large as ours to 
its customers is unfortunately a rather impersonal one. 
No matter how hard we try to break down the barrier, 
the fact remains that in the eyes of the general public 
ours is a business machine without much human identity. 

Yet the 3,000 employees of this company are in re— 
ality the representatives of 3,000 families — fathers, 
mothers and children — who know the same problems, the 
same joys and the same disappointments that come to you 
as one of our customers. We're all in the same boat — 
your people and our people. We're all trying to do 
something that has been a pretty tough job these last 
few years — make a living. 

Many of our workers have devoted the best years of 
their lives to this business. A very large percentage 
of them have no other source of income. Their well- 
being is very closely dependent upon the success of the 
company. It is at once their protection and their 
pride. Due solely to the continued friendship of cus— 
tomers like you, we have not had to cheapen our mer— 
chandise. We still pay decent wages to our people, and 
they in turn are doing their part to speed recovery by 
spending more with the grocer, the clothier and the 
landlord. 

If we were unappreciative of your share in making 
these things possible, if we were not human enough to 
tell you so at this Christmas time, we should be neg- 
lecting a real obligation. I speak for every man and 
woman in our organization when I say that we are deeply 
grateful for your loyal support, and that we shall do 
everything possible to merit its continuance. 

And so we wish you "Merry Christmas," not because 
it is the customary thing to do, but because it is a 
sentiment genuinely felt. 


AFTER ONE VEAR If BUSINESS 


Alone in the office; doing a bit of night work. 
Outside, the clanging of street cars, the voices of the 
scrub women banging their buckets about and stopping to 
exchange a bit of blarney with the night watchman. 

Mind began to wander from one thing to another. Forgot 
the work. Thought of Christmas, of the year gone by. 
Thought of you. 


A year ago; took the bull by the horns and started 
a brokerage business. A little nerve, a few accounts, 
and a lot of friends. Those were the only assets. 
Here it is Christmas and still in the ring. Nothing to 
brag about, haven't set the world on fire, but going 
better every day. Every reason to be happy and merry 
and joyful just as people are supposed to be at this 
time of the year. 


Been thinking about all of this. Came to me all of 
a sudden that it is to you, and the other good fellows 
like you, that the Steinmeyer Brokerage Company owes 
its small success. You are one of the stars to whom we 
hitched our wagon and you helped to pull us through. 
Because of you the candle of the New Year will burn 
brightly in our little apartment. 


Going home now. Got to sleep a bit. Just wanted 
to put into words the thoughts of the last half hour. 
Wanted to tell you that it is a Merry Christmas for me 
and dad, and the wife and kiddies. Wanted to thank 
you, wanted you to know how I felt about it. 


Wanted more than anything else to wish you all that 
you have given us, a very HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


a pity that any one of them should 
be ignored. Is it not both fitting 
and logical that we should pause 
at least once a year to thank the 
buyer who has been giving us 
orders, to compliment the salesman 
who has been sweating blood to 
get those orders, to pass along goo:l 
cheer to the dealer who has been 
loyal to our products? We do ap- 
preciate the cooperation of all these 
people—our business would go 
into a tailspin without them. So 
why can’t we be a little sentimental 
about Christmas? Everyone is. Our 
letters can be more personal, and 
we can say things which might be 
inappropriate other times. 

Probably there lives no human 
being who has not some interest in 
other folks. Good-will needs not so 
much to be created as cultivated. 
But frequently we turn our backs 
to this instinctive desire of the other 
fellow to be friendly. We assume 
that all business must be formal. 
Like the turtle we hide in our shell 
until along comes Chirstmas. Then 
we want to be friendly and don’t 
know how. 

Ask me to give you a pattern for 
a Christmas letter, and I am 
stumped. I couldn’t do it. A hun- 
dred men could write letters to the 
same individual and each one would 
differ from the rest. No matter 
how fine the language, how true the 
sentiment, the letter will be a flop 
unless it reflects your personality. 
You know better than any other 
man what your customers have 
meant to your _ business—you 
wouldn’t want to send them a “sec- 
ond-hand” greeting. 

Certainly, the first requisite i: 
sincerity—sentiment is not a thin; 
which can be tipped with verba 
honey, or generated in an empty 
heart. If you can’t look back over 
the past year and feel genuine ap- 
preciation for those who are going 
to get your letter—then skip it. 

One of the best Christmas letters 
I have seen was written by a tailor 
in St. Louis. It was mailed to the 
sales manager of a great company, 
and he passed it along to me with 
the following notation: “This is the 
best out of several hundred—I 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check ? 


“You’ve had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... 


“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 


“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then #o keep 
your eye on Merwin. 

“He’s had three raises since. He has more 
chan doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
\ssistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We’re mighty 

glad to have him in the group. 


“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’re 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We've got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man.who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because_ the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

- * + 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 880,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twenty-eight years—and replied with a ring- 
ing “NO!” 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 

record of achievement, 

under the “LaSalle 

Problem Method,” is 

one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 

the romance of busi- 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
doing. 

Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 


with always the 
goal ahead of in- 

creased opportunity and greater pay. 
Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 

your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? — or put it over? Mail the cou- 


pon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Tell us which of the following programs 
of home-study training interests you most. 


Railway Station Management. 
Modern Foremanship. 


:Managerial,Sales 
and Departmental Executive positions. 





Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 

Law—LL. B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 

Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Expert Bookkeeping. 
C.P.A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


Modern Busi Cor dence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 

Stenography — Stenotypy: Training in 
the new up-to-date machine shorthand. 
Paper Sal ’s Training 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 








NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 
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y -<-—--=-=-=— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ------- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 1147-R 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


CHICAGO 


(State subject in which you are interested) 


Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and an oui- 
line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free 


Name. ... 


Present Position. - 


Address. . 





FROM MANUFACTURER TO DEALERS 


I don't know of any letter I would rather write 
than this one — wishing you and those in your store, a 
fine and happy Christmas. 


But, you know, it is not easy for me to put my 
thoughts for you on this piece of paper. They are like 
a great crowd caught in a burning theater. They all 
want to rush out at the same time. But you probably 
know all that I would like to say — because your 
thoughts are just the same as mine. We have gone along 
together for many years in a friendly, honest way. 

I think we always will. 


The picture at the top of this letter tells the 
story of all that is wonderful about Christmas — and 
every other day of the year. In every family, there is 
a "good provider" and always he is the greatest man in 
the world to the kids who call him Daddy. 


You and I spend most of our time trying to make 
money because life is made that way, but I doubt if we 
would work very hard, or care very much, if there were 
not these little folks to hug us when the day is over, 
to give us their abundant love. Money is all right as 
a means to other ends — but love is really what makes 
life worth while. 


There is something of a challenge in the worship of 
kids of ours — they set us up so high. We can't be 
mean, or selfish, or hardhearted and at the same time 
be worthy of their love. 


And so my Christmas thought for the both of us — 
poorly expressed as it may be — is that we can keep on 
playing the game of business, and doing the other 
things in life, in such fashion that we can go home at 
night, meet our children, accept their love — and never 
be ashamed. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN JUST WORDS 


One day in December, eighty years ago, in Harris— 
ville, the snow danced a ballet of graceful flakes. 

The clop, clop of horses! hoofs and the crunch of 
sleigh runners were music to the ears of Big Sam, the 
doorman at Godwin's. When the carriages and sleighs 
drew up to the curb with a flourish, it was Big Sam, of 
course, who tied the skittish steeds to the hitching 
posts and bowed to the beautiful ladies and unbending 
gentlemen who were arriving at Godwin's to do their 
Christmas shopping. 

They were "the quality" and Big Sam knew them all 
by name. "Miss Lizzie," he would say to a departing 
guest, "you sure got plenty of bundles. Nice Christmas 
presents for somebody, yes MAM." 

Big Sam was right. Miss Lizzie knew the delight of 
silks from France, the honesty of wool from New Eng- 
land. Miss Lizzie, belle that she was, had a keen eye 
for quality and an unerring sense of style. To God- 
win's one-story emporium she and all her friends came 
with flattering regularity. 

Here we are today, a great department store, doing 
service to a great number of folks, and holding our 
customers from year to year. There are ten Big Sams 
now to put away your motor. Our shelves and aisles 
sparkle with modern wares. Our salespeople give you 
undivided attention. They are genuinely interested in 
your Christmas perplexities. 

To make shopping in Godwin's easier for you, we 
bought large stocks of goods before the rise in prices. 
Present the enclosed gift card any time during 
December and you will receive a 5 per cent discount on 

any purchase. That is our Christmas present to you. 

Many thanks for your friendship during the past 
year. A Merry, Merry Christmas to you and a very 
Happy New Year. 


don’t see how any man could say 
more in twice as many words.” And 
this was the letter: 

“I remember the first letter | 
ever wrote. It was in pencil and 
addressed to Santa Claus. But it 
brought such surprisingly good re 
sults, I’m going to try again. | 
don’t want a great deal this time— 
just a little of your good-will. And 
for you, I am ordering a big por 
tion of Happiness, Health, and 
Prosperity in the coming year.” 

Then, there is another one—a 
little gem—-that I have kept in my 
file for a good many years. It was 
written by the president of th 
Fisk Tire Company to his em- 
ployees. I think you will like it too. 

“Because it is Christmas,” the 
letter said, “I am wishing you hap- 
piness. And tomorrow, the day 
after Christmas, I shall still wish 
you happiness; and so on, clear 
through the year. I won’t be able 
to tell you about it every day, be- 
cause both of us will be busy. But 
that will make no difference in what 
I feel. Good-will to you is what I 
mean, in the Spirit of Christmas.” 

Mixing sentiment with sales is a 
dangerous game. It is seldom don« 
successfully in the Christmas letter. 
Some of the worst flops in holiday 
messages are those where “Merry 
Christmas” is used as a wedge for 
selling goods. The reader’s reac 
tion is instantly negative. “This 
fellow tells me how fine I am,” hx 
says, “but he is only sniping for 
an order.” 

Here is a letter of that type 
What would you say is the chie! 
purpose of the writer—to wish his 
customers a happy Christmas, o: 
to sell more calendars? 

“Greetings to you. The approach 
of the Christmas season reminds 
me to thank you most sincerely for 
the courtesies you have extended in 
the past to my company and to 
myself—and to wish you pros 
perity in the year ahead. Also, | 
want to tell you about our cale1 
dars for next season. They have m 
all stirred up—unusual pictures, 
unusual mountings, and unusual 
feature ideas. It isn’t possible to 
describe them. When you see them, 
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you will want to make an early se- | 
lection. I’m going to get around as | 


soon as possible after Christmas. If 
you wait for me, I’m sure we’ll both 


be glad. In the meantime—Merry | 


Christmas.” 
Rather like throwing a bone to 


the dog, that last “Merry Christ- | 


mas,” isn’t it? The man who sent 


me the letter—the president of a | 


large storage company—wrote on 
the bottom of it, “Not so good— 
commercializing the spirit of 
Christmas.” I presume the letter 
did not put him in a mood to buy 
the calendars. 

On the other hand, I like the let- 


ter reproduced with this article, in | 


which the writer tells 
new brokerage business has devel- 
oped in one year. That takes the 
message out of the “form letter” 
class. It shows that the writer has 
been thinking about his relation- 
ship with the reader—that there is 
a genuine reason for his appreci- 
ation and good-will. 

When you can find time to per- 
sonalize your Christmas letters, 
they promptly take on power. If 
your list is too long, and you can’t 
do it for everybody on it, then at 
least you can pick out some of the 
more important customers, and 
write to them separatel y—mention- 
ing details and figures about the 
business they have given you. 

But enough of this talking about 
the Christmas letter. Instead of 
saying any more, I will use the space 
with letters actually mailed by 
various executives in spreading 
Christmas cheer. You will note that 
they all possess certain qualities— 
the qualities which are necessary in 
any good Christmas letter. (1) The 
language is simple but not formal. 
In every case a man seems to be 
talking—with a friendly hand out- 
stretched. (2) They seem to be ab- 
solutely sincere, and not flabby at- 
tempts to curry favor by taking 
advantage of the holiday spirit. 
(3) They are detached from busi- 
ness—only the one offering a spe- 
cial discount could be called a sales 
letter, and that is tendered as a 
Christmas gift. The writer’s own 
personality dominates each letter. 
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Active Fue—You can find a letter in this file 
quicker than you can find a name in a phone book. 


Inactive Fite—Seldom-referred-to vet essential 

papers moved periodically into inexpensive transfer 

cases, save active filing space, save time and money 
and speed up reference. 
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Ok: if foom 


Remington Rand 
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py IGHT now your files may be filled to 
old 


memoranda. Papers that may be costing 


bursting with letters, papers, 


you $75 to $375 or more every year to keep! 


These should be transferred where they 
ean be easily referred to. First, to make 
room for your new, live papers, and sec- 
ond, to avoid delays they might cause by 


obstructing daily filing and finding. 


Out of 44 years of filing experience Rem- 
ington Rand can recommend proved plans 
to stop this expense, to speed up filing and 


finding in both active and inactive files. 


The Remington Rand office in your city 
will be glad to help you work out a plan 
that will apply to your own business. 
Telephone the nearest Remington Rand 


office, or mail coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Remington Rand Ine.. Dept. G 511 
165 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y 
Please send book, “44 Years’ 
Experience Free”, and tell me 
how to mo'ernize my Filing 
System. 


Name 

Firm Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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Budatnedd 
DEPENDS ON MONROE FO 


USINESS the world over has 


adopted Monroe machines, be- 


FIGURES 


cause they produce the greatest num- 
ber of accurate figures at the lowest 
cost. And Monroe operators are en- 
thusiasts because the famous “Velvet 
Touch” keyboard takes the strain and 
fatigue out of the day’s work. Send 
coupon for 

further in- 

formation. 


SPORTS..When you 
think of sporting 
goods, you turn to 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 
And they turn to 
Monroe Adding-List- 
ing machines to speed 
their figure work. 


AIRWAY .. Air travel in- 
creases, and the figure work 
of the aviation companies ex- 
pands. Eastern Air Lines, 
serving New York, Miami, 
Houston, and Chicago, has 
depended for years on Mon- 
roe speed and simplicity. 


MAIL ORDER... Your mail 
order starts a rapid trail of 
figure work. Montgomery 


— 


NICKEL . . From kitchen sinks to airships, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. has created a world-wide market 
for nickel. Engineering, production, research, sales; 
figures all the time, and Monroes, both calculating 
and listing machines, speed them up. 


Ward is a large user of Mon- 
roes, both calculators and list- 
ers, at Chicago headquarters 
and in branches throughout 
the country. 


songs roe, WMI ONROE 
EVERY FIGURE JOB 


“ADDING- CALCULATORS 
LISTING MACHINES CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE,N.J. 


LISTING . . Monroe 
adding-listing machine, 
one of many models. 
Allhave“Velvet Touch” 
keyboard, direct plus 
and minus bars, live 
operating keys, Mon- 
roe simplicity, speed, I 
and sturdiness. All are | 
desk size. | 

l 

| 

| 

I 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
CHECK WRITERS 
CHECK SIGNERS 

< Please send me the free booklet 
anil “Give a Thought to Keyboards” 





MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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4 CAMERA SURVEY OF THE NEW PLANT AND OFFICE OF 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH COMPANY 


Savings from straight-line pro- 
duction, improved office facili- 
ties, year ‘round air condition- 
ing, lower maintenance costs, 
and transportation economies 
are expected to pay for this 
modern new plant and office 


| | ao you drive up to a filling 
station and ask the attendant 
to put free air in your tires you 
know that the tire inflator is set 
at the pressure you want and auto- 
matically shuts off when it is 
reached. The chances are that the 
Penn Electric Switch Company 
made the control which shuts off the 
air and insures the right pressure 
in your tires. 

The thermostat or day-night 
timer which automatically starts 
your oil-burning furnace each 
morning was probably made by 
Penn. Room temperature controls, 
automatic switches and controls 
for air compressors, tire inflators. 
commercial and domestic refriger- 
ators, beverage and water coolers, 
oil burners, stokers, gas burners 
and air-conditioning equipment— 
all these are products of the Penn 
}lectric Switch Company. founded 
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A general view of the accounting, payroll, ledger-posting and 
accounts receivable activities shows new steel desks and files 


Ledger sheets are maintained in fire-safe trays on rollers, thus 
eliminating the necessity of vault storage when office is closed 


in 1918 by Albert Penn, a former 
salesman for a large electric equip- 
ment manufacturer. Penn started 
his little one-man shop in Des 
Moines because that city happened 
to be his headquarters when he 
decided to resign as a salesman and 
begin as a manufacturer. 

The tremendous growth of elec- 
trical refrigeration, automatic 
heating and the widespread use of 
compressed air brought demands 
for new accuracy and better per- 
formance in control devices. From 
the very start in 1918 Albert Penn 
looked ahead in an effort to keep 
up with future demands of the in- 
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dustries he served. Through a vig- 
orous and intensive research and 
product-development program, his 
company grew and_ expanded 
rapidly until in 1936 it was appar- 
ent that new plant facilities must 
be added. 

Although the company had pros- 
pered it was evident that Des 
Moines was not the ideal situation 
for such a factory. Most of the 
company’s raw materials came 
from the East, and most of its cus- 
tomers were east of the big river. 
Yet the plant was in the West, “out 
in the Iowa cornfields,” as eastern 
customers and rivals were fond of 


R. S. Westervelt, the office manager, posts a ledger sheet on th: 
Burroughs just to show how easy are modern accounting methods 


a. 


Actual production is here being checked against the production 
standards which are set for the individual worker in the plant 


saying in a good-humored manner. 
Surveys of the company’s 
sources of raw materials and check 
ups of their customers showed that 
a point about one hundred miles 
east of Chicago was almost the ex 
act geographical center of Penn's 
customers and raw _ material 
sources. Then the management 
heard of a vacant plant in Goshen, 
Indiana. Inspection showed tha 
this plant, while in excellent cond 
tion, was not particularly suitab 
for Penn’s manufacturing activ'- 
ties. Then civic officials of Goshen 
offered free land and other induc: 
ments and Penn decided to build its 
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own plants, and an office and ad- 
ministration building, at Goshen, 
in the center of its natural market, 
on the main line of the New York 
Central railroad. 

Contracts were let in November, 
1936. And despite an unusually 
rainy season which slowed the work 
of construction the new plant and 
offices, designed and built by the 
Austin Company, were operating 
by midsummer of 1937. 

Functional in design, and equip- 
ped with every modern facility for 
worker comfort and straight-line 
sroduction, the new plant, when all 
Penn production is centered there, 


After production records are checked time cards are figured on 
Monroe calculators and then posted to the loose-leaf payroll ledger 


Secretary P. E. Ford shows how the new Todd Check-Signer can 
dispose of 3,000 checks an hour when it is skilfully operated 
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will probably set a record for effi 
cient and economical production 
and low-cost maintenance. 

The new plant development in- 
cludes a two-story office building, 
42 by 118 feet, with a penthouse 
recreation or conference room, and 
a one-story, monitor-type factory 
building, 210 by 340 feet, com- 
pletely enclosed by continuous sash, 
insuring maximum daylight 
throughout all working areas. In a 
connecting building, 20 by 90 feet, 
between the factory and office 
buildings, there are housed the engi- 
neering offices. Immediately back of 
that, in the front section of the fac- 


tory, is the experimental and test- 
ing department. 

The office building, equipped for 
year “round air conditioning, and 
with glass brick used for stair 
lighting, is truly a modern example 
of functional design, planned to 
assure quiet by use of acoustic 
plaster and asphalt tile floors, and 
lighted to almost twenty foot 
candles with modern type, semi- 
indirect lighting fixtures. The vesti- 
bule and reception lobby is deco- 
rated with architectural glass and 
processed wood paneling. A massive 
square entrance tower with a 35- 
foot vertical shaft of glass brick 


Looking down on the Elliott-Fisher billing machine operator who 
handles all the company’s invoicing and billing operations alone 


In the office of Purchasing Agent W. B. Brooks there is ample 
steel filing equipment for all his quotations, orders and records 
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offers a striking contrast to a gen- 
eral exterior treatment consisting 
of horizontal bands of sash framed 
in brick work. 

Inside the office and administra- 
tion building are new steel desks, 
files and posture chairs for the 
clerical workers, and private offices 
furnished with wooden desks, 
chairs and modern filing equipment. 
New office machines and appliances 
of almost every description have 
been installed, all designed to in- 


The Rand revolving index is a handy bit of equipment for use at 
the parts-pricing desk which is shown in the picture below 


sure a rapid, accurate and low- 
cost operation of all necessary 
recording, accounting, correspond- 
ence and general clerical opera- 
tions. Private offices are carpeted, 
and all office windows are equipped 
with Venetian blinds. 

In the experimental and research 
laboratories, and in the tool and 
die departments, there are combi- 
nation mercury vapor-Mazda light- 
ing units suspended from ceilings. 

Steam air and water pipes are 





Customers have a carefree habit of sending in orders with only about half the necessary 
specifications. This Shif-dex visible file carries full specifications on products used by 
regular buyers and saves time in the order-writing department when preparing orders 
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heavily insulated where exposed 
The insulation of these pipes is 
painted in different colors so that 
which pipes are which is immedi 
ately obvious. Throughout th 
plant a trough about six inche 
wide and as many deep has bee: 
sunk in the floors to carry powe: 
and air lines for the various ma 
chines and bench operations. 
Stamping and machine opera 
tions are centered in the rear o 
the plant where noise and vibra 


A steel office table, with racks especially made for carrying sheets 
of price data, speeds work in the pricing department below 


After the young man at the left finishes th: 
master copy of the order, the girl above 
makes extra copies on the Ditto machine 
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Just a few of the experimental engineers 
who are busy developing new Penn products 


Among the many special devices for testing in the Penn laboratory 
are these two Rockwell machines for determining hardness of metals 


tion are isolated and thus make 
possible a minimum of disturbance 
to employees in other parts of the 
plant and office buildings. Heavy 
work is concentrated along one 
side of the main factory building. 
Down the center are storage bins 
for parts. Along the other side are 
tables where the various assembling 
and finishing operations are carried 
on to completion. 

Soldering operations are central- 
ized in a special room provided for 


the purpose which has heavy brick 
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In the testing and experimental laboratory all kinds of tests are constantly running to show 
up any faults or weaknesses in the products. Below: Recording results of a test on switches 


walls to prevent the spread of acid 
fumes to other areas in the fac- 
tory. Locker and wash rooms are 
placed on a mezzanine floor level in 
sections between the high monitor 
aisles, and are reached over open 
steel stairways. This means a con- 
siderable saving in main floor space. 

Forced hot water for factory 
heating and steam for offices are 
furnished from automatically fired 
boilers housed in a 58 by 40 build- 
ing. Heating and cooling units are 
installed throughout the factory 


After specifications are drawn up in the engineering and designing 
department, hand-made samples are turned out by skilled workers 


area. Water used for cooling this 
building in summer which is not, 
like the offices, fully air conditioned, 
is pumped to the reof where spray 
nozzles maintain a constant shower 
over the roof during the day to re- 
duce inside temperatures. 

Officials of Penn Electric Switch 
expect the new plant to pay for 
itself. In the first place there will 
be a great saving on freight on in- 
coming materials, and a reduction 
in the amount of time and money 
spent by executives in traveling to 
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Carpeted floors, Venetian blinds, wooden desks and chairs, acoustic plaster and lighting up to 20 foot candles combine to create comfortable, 
quiet and work-inducing private offices for executives. Here is shown R. H. Luscombe, sales manager, at his desk in his new private office 


addition, 
economy 


contact customers. In 
there will be a new 


achieved in materials handling and 
straight-line production. Winter 
heating costs will be lower due to 
the building design and proper in- 
sulation. Greatly increased effi- 
ciency and accuracy in the office is 


assured due to improved lighting, 
air conditioning, soundproofing of 
walls and floors and the installation 
of modern business machinery. The 
superior arrangement and layout 
of the general office and modern, 
efficient tools are expected to speed 
the flow of orders, reduce paper 


work costs, increase accounting ac- 
curacy and bring needed analyti- 
cal facts to light. 

The one-story construction of 
the factory unit, with large window 
areas, should accomplish a great 
saving in lighting costs. New fac- 
tory features, such as automatic 
boiler firing, will eliminate a pro- 
portion of labor costs. And the new 
comfort and cleanliness of the en- 
tire surroundings are expected to 
make for the greater contentment 
of employees, which in itself is a 
factor toward achieving accurate, 
superior workmanship. All of these 


many savings total to a huge sum 
each year. That the building will 
be, as the government says, “self- 
amortizing,” seems inevitable. 

At present operating and pro- 
duction costs probably are higher 
than when the entire production 
was concentrated in Des Moines. 
This is due to the fact that the com- 
pany is continuing to operate the 
Des Moines plant in addition to the 
new Goshen headquarters, partly 
because the extra production is 
needed, but partly, too, because the 
company felt Des Moines labor 
needed the employment. 


So quiet are the private offices that this picture was taken while M. E. Henning, executive vice president of Penn Electric Switch, poured a 
volley of vigorous conversation into the long-distance telephone in an effort to speed up deliveries of electric clocks needed in production 
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There are standard costs for each part in 
all the products made by Penn. The man at 
the calculator on the right is checking time 
cards to figure the actual costs and com- 
pare them with, and revise, standard costs 
records where it is found necessary 


As may be imagined, orders for 
such highly technical devices as 
automatic 
must be handled with great care 
and accuracy. Penn uses Ditto 
equipment. After the order has been 
received and entered in sales rec- 
ords and passed by the credit de- 
partment, it goes to the order de- 
partment where a master copy is 
prepared. 

As illustrated on page 44 the 
clerk who prepares this master copy 
has visible ledger equipment which 


switches and controls 


In the bank of Acme files at the right there 
is a running or perpetual! inventory of the 
thousands of parts for all of the various 
Penn products. It is posted regularly from 
factory orders, so that there is an accurate 
record of stock available for reference 
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gives technical details of all equip- 
ment regularly purchased by im- 
portant customers. Reference to 
this data enables the clerk to handle 
many orders which otherwise might 
cause delays because of the cus- 
tomer’s failure to send complete 
specifications in his purchase order. 

When the master copy is pre- 
pared it goes to a Ditto operator 
who then prepares a 10-part order 
form. In addition to the factory 
order, which is the factory’s au- 
thority to make up the goods called 
for, there are copies for the pric- 
ing department, the stock-record 


clerk, a shipping order which is 
matched with the pricing depart- 
ment’s copy when the goods are 
shipped, a packing list, label, a 
customer’s acknowledgment and an 
acknowledgment for the _ sales 
branch from whose territory the 
order originated. 

These copies are made quickly 
and are absolutely accurate be- 
cause they are exact duplicates of 
the original master copy. At cer- 
tain times during the day the fac- 
tory superintendent confers with 
other executives to determine ship- 
ping dates or promise dates. 





A corner of the experimental and testing laboratory, looking upward 
to show the mercury vapor-Mazda lighting equipment in use 


Down one of the center monitor aisles are 
ample storage facilities for millions of small 
parts used at nearby assembly lines 


In every office and plant there 
are always some executives and 
foremen who, by the very nature of 
their work, cannot remain at a desk 
or any other given point for long at 
a time. Their duties keep them on 
their feet and in and out of vari- 
ous departments. It is always a 
problem to find these people when 
important messages come in, or 
when they are wanted for a meeting. 
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The unit heater shown at the upper center of the picture above 
provides heat in winter as well as helps cool the plant in summertime 


“Game’s over. Eight to one, favor the Yankees,” announces the receptionist to the entire 
office and factory organization over the inter-communicating system which connects the 
switchboard to loud speakers throughout the plant. It is used chiefly for paging 


To eliminate this difficulty the 
reception room, in which the switch- 
board is situated, has been equip- 
ped with an inter-office communi- 
cating system. From the micro- 
phone, which hangs near the switch- 
board operator’s telephone mouth- 


piece, the operator can broadcast a 
message to every part of the plant. 
From loud speakers her voice rises 
over the whir and din of the fac- 


tory. When a man’s name is called 
he goes to the nearest telephone and 
takes the message awaiting him. 
The day the American Business 
reporter was present the entire per- 
sonnel (even as yours) was excited 
over the outcome of the World’s 
Series baseball game. As soon as 
word was received it was broadcast 
at once and everybody paid their 
bets and went back to work. 
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Play Shows fline 
Types of Buyers 


ROWDING the Goodman Thea- 
ter to the point of stretching 
Chicago’s rigid fire laws, an audi- 
ence of almost one thousand sales- 
men witnessed a professional pro- 
duction of a sales play, “Buyers on 
Parade,” produced by R. Calvert 
Haws, for the Chicago Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club, October 22, 1937. 
The purpose of the play was to 
show salesmen how to sell and work 
with nine types of buyers. These 
were the following: 
The Overcautious Buyer: This 


type is slow and doubtful. He will | 
argue and reason. Suspicious but | 


steadfast, once won. 


The Clever Buyer: Well in- 
formed. Not easily influenced. Seeks | 


profits. Firm and decided. 


The Argumentative Buyer: In- | 
telligent. Talks well. Hard to con- | 
vince. Deliberative. Critical to any | 


positive statement. 


The Conceited Buyer: Knows it | 
all. Seldom reasons. Strong likes | 


and dislikes. Craves power. 


The Irritable Buyer: Apt to be | 
discourteous. Usually a_ bluffer. 


Respects real knowledge. 


The Flighty Buyer: Agrees | 
readily. Seldom argues. Poor | 


reasoner. Easily influenced. 
The Aggressive Buyer: Takes 


reins in own hands. Seeks to domi- 


nate. Keeps salesmen on defensive. | 

The Egotistical Buyer: Highly | 
self-centered. Thinks of himself. | 
Dislikes to hear others praised. 


Knows it all. 


The Deceitful Buyer: Evasive. | 


Ruthless. Weak on conscientious- 
ness. Secretive. Inquisitive. 


As each buyer came on stage, | 


lights went down and a typical 
session between a salesman and the 


particular type of buyer being | 


represented was dramatized. 


As an epilogue, L. E. Hooker, | 


general sales manager, Commercial 
Furniture Company, Chicago, told 
salesmen how the principles shown 
in action during the play could be 
applied to their own work. 
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THE OFFICE THAT HAS 


RECTED. 


GHT 


H VISUAL ACUITY 


Good light and good work go hand in hand. Good business sense says “No” 
to ordinary artificial light in business. Its harmful color rays strain the eye 
—fatigue the worker—slow down the pace of office production. 
Step up the working speed of your office with the newly developed 
CORRECTED LIGHT. It is virtually 
colorless, white—because a spe- 
cial luminaire of three-layer 
glass filters out the color rays. 
From stenographers’ desks to 
board-of-directors’ table, equip 
with CORRECTED LIGHT. Let all 
your staff benefit from light WHITE KNIGHT 


Model 34—$13.50 
that helps them see better, work For executive desks, fin- 
: Dotted lines show ished in genuine bronze 
better. work faster. special Celestialite or gunmetal plate with 
, triple-glass luminaire genuine silver-plated 
CORRECTED LIGHT is the only trimmings. Other Greist 


rr | CORRECTED LIGHT mod- 


els for every office pur- 
pose. $8.50 to $37.50 


efficiency. Mail the coupon fon (Slightly higher west 
: sai Pa of Rockies.) 


light for offices with an eye to 


more information. 


CORRECTED LIGHT is available only in 


Can? WHITE KNIGHT 


AND OTHER GREIST ILLUMINATING UNITS 
On sale at leading office appliance and electrical dealers 


GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Corrected Light. Please send me 
free your booklet BETTER SIGHT WITH CORRECTED LIGHT, 


NAME 





COMPANY 
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ADDRESS 





































































SUPER-STRONG 
DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP 


A wastebasket for every business need... 
one reason why Vul-Cot is the standard 
business wastebasket. 


Vul-Cot is available in a variety of sizes and 
shapes. In colors to match office furnish- 
ings—olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut and mahogany. 


Vul-Cot is constructed throughout of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre with a 
super-strong, double-rolled fibre top that 
takes 100 lbs. of pressure. NO SOFT 
FIBRE to bend out of shape. No metal top 
to dent, rust or lose its finish. 


Light enough to be 
handled easily. No 
sharp edges. 


Vul-Cotis made with 
solid sides and bot- 
tom. Pencil shavings 
and paper cannot 
possibly sift through 
onto the floor. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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‘Where Oh Where Did 
) Our Profits Go? 


(Continued from page 21) 


| savings of several thousand dollars 


at a crack can be made. But train 
the committee to look for $50 and 


| $100 leaks, especially where such 


leaks are recurrent. 
One of the best methods of mak- 


| ing a profit-conservation committee 


work is to require each member to 


_ submit a written report of esti- 


mated savings each month. After 
the committee has been at work a 
few months it may even be possible 
to set quotas on savings. 

One of the first steps such a com- 
mittee in one company took was to 
inspect all weights and measures 


| used. In one department it was 








found that overweight packages 
were common; there had been no 
check on scales and weighing prac- 
tices for several years. Revision of 
methods in this department, pur- 
chase of different type scales, 
brought an estimated saving of bet- 
ter than $4,000 in one year. 
Another conservation committee 
checked up on fuel waste. It was 
found that boilers were being fired 
by (1) the fireman, who frequently 
was called away from his job on 
maintenance work in different parts 
of the plant; (2) the janitor, who 
helped the fireman occasionally ; 
(3) the night watchman and (4) 
the unofficial handy man of the com- 
pany. None of these men had ever 
had any special instruction in fir- 
ing to save coal, or to get the most 
heat out of every ton of coal 
burned. None knew when the boilers 
had been checked. All of them, 
through lack of instruction, were 
supremely careless in their work. 
When this boiler-firing business 
was systematized, the workmen 
properly instructed and the plant 
put in good condition, there was a 
saving in heating costs which 
amounted to approximately 20 per 
cent of the previous year’s coal 
bill. This little plant had been burn- 


ing about 250 tons of coal an- 
nually. 

One day a member of a waste- 
saving committee looked over 
copies of telegrams. He found five 
telegrams exchanged between the 
home office and the St. Louis branch 
in one day, all between 10:30 in the 
morning and mid-afternoon. On 
checking he found similar prac- 
tices with all branches. He insti- 
tuted a code for branch telegrams 
and worked out a schedule whereby 
all branch offices concentrated tele- 
grams for one certain time daily, 
and the home office answered all at 
a given time except in real emer- 
gencies. This brought a small sav- 
ing. And it led to a check-up of 
postage costs. Some letters, in dif- 
ferent envelopes, were going out to 
salesmen, branch offices and some 
customers, every day. Proper sort- 
ing methods brought a saving of 
several dollars weekly in postage 
and envelopes. Use of lighter- 
weight paper stock for price- 
change information and weekly 
general letters to salesmen helped 
cut postage bills. Other similar 
economies were found from week to 
week. For instance, a change in a 
catalog container 
chalked up a sizable saving in one 
mailing alone. 

Traveling expenses are gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb by all con- 
servation committees. It was 
learned in one instance that three 
important branch managers had 
contracted a long-standing habit of 
visiting the home office twelve to 
fifteen times a year, “just to talk 
things over.” Many of these trips 
were vacations in disguise. Often 
they had nothing more to talk over 
than a lot of details which had been 
allowed to accumulate between 
visits, most of which could have 
been handled by correspondence. 
Here was better than $3,000 a year 


and mailing 
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badly invested. Three conferences a 


were necessary. 

Many companies find that pro- 
posed trips can be eliminated by | 
judicious use of the long-distance | 
telephone lines ; frequently a long- | 
distance call will settle a matter | 
when, at first thought, a $50 to 
$100 trip seems indicated. 

The big point in a waste-preven- | 
tion or profit-conservation com- 
mittee is that it teaches employees 
to watch the little leaks that pile | 
up into unbelievably large sums 
each year in almost any business. 
As we said earlier in this article— 
there are almost always too many 
people in every business who have 
authority to initiate and carry 
through expenditures. Expendi- 
tures are too loosely planned. What 
starts out to be a $200 expense 
ends up as a $350 expense. What 
is looked upon as a $3,000 expense, 
eventually, because of careless plan- 
ning or failure to make proper 
estimates, finally goes down on ac- 
counts payable ledgers as $4,200. 

Here are things for every man 
who wants to conserve waste to | 
watch. 1. Unnecessary overtime 
costs. 2. Buying supplies of all 
kinds in too generous quantities, | 
which in itself encourages waste and 
careless handling. 3. Departmental 
shutdowns, due to bottle necks, bad 
planning, or slip-ups in related de- 
partments. 4. Paying for overtime 
by suppliers, because of failure to 
anticipate wants. (This should be 
a high crime in any business.) 5. 
Theft and pilferage. (Almost any | 
business man would be surprised if 
he knew the careless handling of 
valuable parts, supplies and tools 
in some departments of his busi- | 
ness.) 6. Spoilage and waste in | 
processing, manufacturing and 
assembly. Rigid inspection of | 
waste, fixing responsibility for all 
waste, frequent inspection for 
needed adjustment or repair of 
machines—attention to such items 
may reduce spoilage and “seconds” 
up to 50 per cent. Profits increase 
gratifyingly when the management 
plugs up the little “back doors” of 
escape. 


year were decided upon as all that | 
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The United Autographic Register Company’s Robotyper 
Department—nine machines in constant operation. 





The United Autographic Register Company, 
of Chicago, had a sales problem—a problem 
common to nearly all sales organizations. Its 
salesmen wanted more support from the home 
office—demanded it, in fact. 

A battery of four Robotypers was installed. Samples of letters, person- 
alized to include the name of the salesman, were placed in the salesman’s 
hands, together with forms for requisitioning the letter service, and the 
men were invited to supervise their own advertising. The results were 
gratifying. Sales came easier and oftener. Orders were bigger, and 
more profitable. Salesmen were enthused and were encouraged to 
direct their work along more definite and resultful lines of attack. Today, 
nine Robotypers are kept going at top speed turning out the letters that 
Uarco salesmen have learned to depend upon. 

But the usefulness of Robotyper does not stop with sales promotion 
work. Once it is installed in an office, many other departments find use 
for it until it becomes as necessary as a typewriter, an adding machine 
or any other piece of valuable office equipment. 

The complete story of Robotyper—the modern business builder—is 
told in a new portfolio that has just been completed. May we send you a 
copy? No cost or obligation, of course. 


is simple—its operation, easy. Types 100 words a minute. Operator 
has ample time for other duties. Battery of four, controlled by one 
operator produces 2400 to 3600 letters a week. Equipped with any 
standard Remington, Royal, L. C. Smith, or Underwood Typewriter. 


Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES INC., 3009 POINT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Robotyper operates any standard make of typewriter. Its mechanism , ae 
a 
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There are only 2 kinds of 
addressing machines 

in the ENTIRE 
WORLD 


only ones 

that do not 

require costly 

metal address 

plates and costly 

address embossing 
machines. 


Simply snap our $1.00 card hold- 
ing clamp over platen of any 
typewriter — throw ribbon to 
stencil position and any typist 
will make 125 complete Elliott 
Address Cards per hour. 


Many thousands of concerns have 
traded their metal address plates 
for Elliott typewriteable address 
cards and will tell you that it was 
the best investment they ever 
made. 


And here are 10 things that Elliott 
Addressing Machines do which 
competing addressing machines 
cannot do: 


. Both address and print post- 
cards. 

. Simultaneously transcribe 
both Address and Statistics. 

. Automatically feed forms 
without air suction or run- 
ning tapes. 

. List any size pay sheet with- 
out folding it. 

. Automatically feed and mar- 
gin address publications of 
any size or thickness. 

. Simultaneously seal and ad- 
dress circulars. 

. Print duplicate sets of forms 
without carbon paper. 

. List pay sheets face up (visi- 
bly) then automatically eject 
them. 

. Print, address, spot carbon 
and fasten together multiple 
bill forms. 

. Address forms five times 
faster than any machines in 
their price class. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 
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Phillips Fights for a Market 


(Continued from page 30) 


or even a vast part of it, direct to 
the consumer! As to what the situ- 
ation was in that critical period 
of 1926, here is a quote from a 
Phillips Petroleum record: “If you 
had asked any wiseacre in the oil 


| business, at that time, what chance 


a new company would have in the 
highly competitive business of oil 
and gasoline marketing, his answer 
would have been, ‘none.’ ” 

Frank Phillips once described 
the situation which faced his com- 
pany in 1926 as follows: “It seemed 
almost insurmountable,” he said, 
“to find a market for natural gaso- 
line when the big refining and mar- 
keting companies did not take the 
products of our plants with any 
degree of constancy or with any 
assurance of continuation. To enter 
the refining branch of the industry 
and go to the consumer direct 
through the filling station route, 
when refining and filling station 
facilities were already overbuilt, 
was a real problem in salesmanship, 
for it involved an economic waste. 
If we had theorized and had a faint 
heart we would have stopped right 
there in our program of building 
up an integrated company, and all 
the successes of the past would have 
been overcome in the end by defeat.” 

There were certain internal 
problems of production, peculiar 
to the manufacture of natural gaso- 
line, which placed Phillips Petro- 
leum in a tight spot. Although the 
company had become the largest 
producer of natural gasoline in 
the world, natural gasoline is of 
such a perishable nature that it is 


| not practical to store it for a long 


time against the coming of better 
prices, better conditions. Produc- 


| ing approximately 500,000 gallons 


a day, the problem of selling it in a 
market adamant to salesmanship 
was an acute one for Phillips Petro- 
leum. Nevertheless Phillips went 
after the mountain, taking steps 
which have been described by oil 


experts as “one of the most auda- 


cious moves in the history of the 
oil business.” Audacious because it 
involved independent action in th¢ 
highest degree. 

Sometime in 1920, Billy Parker, 
a pioneer aviator, turned up in 
Oklahoma as a barnstorming flyer. 
Back in 1911 he had built a plane 
for himself, had served as an 
aviator in the war. In 1925 
Parker landed in Bartlesville with 
Bert Gaddis, another barnstormer, 
and established a small aviation 
concern. For Bartlesville, that was 
quite an epoch-making event—an 
aviation company in the town. By 
1926, Billy Parker had made many 
flights through the ether above 
Bartlesville. Probably the most in- 
terested pair of eyes that followed 
Parker’s aerial maneuvers were 
Frank Phillips’—the same sort of 
deep interest that must have been 
present when Phillips saw possibili- 
ties in the new phonographs in 
youthful Iowa days. He followed 
Parker’s flights, made it a point to 
get out and meet the flyer and 
learn at first hand the intricate 
mechanical side of aviation with 
particular emphasis on the fuel side 
of flying. It was almost impossible 
to tear Frank Phillips from the 
aviator and his planes. The man 
whom “the crowd” had said was 
getting sick, tired and fed up on 
the oil business had become an 
aviation addict with an insati- 
able curiosity as to the kind of serv- 
ice Billy Parker was getting out 
of the gasoline he used; as to the 
kind of fuel that would promote 
aviation. And in this new interest 
in aviation the oil crowd saw Frank 
Phillips getting ready to turn from 
the oil business to aviation. When 
he wasn’t at Parker’s aviation field, 
Phillips was closeted with chemists 
in the company’s research depart- 
ment. His chemists had done not- 
able pioneer work in harnessing 
waste natural gas and studying 
hydrocarbons, chiefly with the ob- 
ject of improving the gasoline 
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for internal combustion engines. 

In the field new oil reserves had 
been quietly acquired by Phillips 
Petroleum. These consisted mainly 
of town lot leases in the new Okla- 
homa City fields—leases which were 
to develop in a few years into the 
richest properties in the midcon- 
tinent field. Few oil men outside of 
those in Phillips Petroleum were 
aware that the “narrow gauge” 
producer in Bartlesville was ac- 
quiring these important leases; 
likewise few were aware that be- 
cause of new methods devised by 
Phillips Petroleum chemists and 
engineers, the potentialities of 
these reserves were fully known to 
the Phillips company. Moreover, 
Frank Phillips had acquired the 
reputation of being expert in the 
matter of discerning a favorable 
situation and making the most of it. 
In May, 1927, Phillips Petroleum 
purchased the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company to secure an addi- 
tional market for its large produc- 
tion of natural gas in its Pan- 
handle district fields. In November 
of the same year, Phillips Petro- 
leaum sold Oklahoma Natural Gas 
for a substantial amount of cash, 
plus an arrangement with the new 
purchaser under which the latter 
would carry out a Phillips program 
for the building of a pipe line to the 
Panhandle district. This would give 
Phillips Petroleum the preferred 
right to supply the gas for the sys- 
tem as it was expanded under new 
ownership. This handling of a 
favorable situation gave Phillips 
Petroleum not one but several ad- 
vantages: (a) cash with which to 
carry out a vast program of ex- 
pansion, (b) an assured increased 
sale of natural gas and a strategic 
pipe line, (c) relief from a subsidi- 
ary at the moment when it was 
essential that the company trim 
ship and sail boldly forth to con- 
quer an impregnable retail market. 

Then to the amazement of Wall 
Street and the oil industry at large, 
Frank Phillips, on behalf of his 
company, borrowed $40,000,000. 
He was getting ready to go to the 
mountain. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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Don't Let 
EYE-FATIGUE 


cut down 
EFFICIENCY 


Use 
National 
EYE-EASE RECORDS 


National Eye-Ease Business Records of green-white Hammer- 
mill paper plus restful brown and green ruling cut down 
glare, reduce eye-strain and fatigue, speed up work and 
promote accuracy. At no higher cost National Eye-Ease 
Records are available at your Stationers. 





Fesgur NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY Bis 


NATIONAL 
“4 y HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS = - 


ORIGINATORS OF EYE-EASE RECORDS 


N.Y. City-100 Sixth Ave. Chicago-328 S.Jefferson St. Boston-45 Franklin St. 























Th 
Sales 
Promotion 


Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 


1. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effective for different 
sales set-ups. 

2. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort with personal 
selling and advertising. 

3. What sales promotional efforts failed and which succeeded. Why did 
they fail? Why did they succeed? 


THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has made of sales 
management practices. It will take a year to complete. The information and data 
gathered by our staff will be released in the form of monthly reports, with 
working exhibits, to all subscribers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports (84x11 inches), 
the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder and tabbed indexes is $11.85. 
If check accompanies order your name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 


Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Iinois 8% Sales Tax added when applicable 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























DECEMBER CALENDAR 


A Listing of Conventions, Meetings and Events to Take Place in December 


Agriculture and Live Stock 


13-15 American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago 
10-11 Associated Women of American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago 
29- 2 Boston Poultry Show, Boston 
1- 2 National Association of County Agricultural Agents, Chicago 
3- 4 National Live Stock Exchange, Chicago 
2 National Society of Live Stock Records Association, Chicago 
6-11 Northwest Turkey Show, Oakland, Calif. 
3- 4 Tri-State Packers’ Association, Philadelphia 
1 United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, Chicago 
13-16 Vegetable Growers’ Association of America Exhibit, New 
York City 


Automotive 


5 Automotive Booster Clubs International, Chicago 

6-11 Automotive Service Industries’ Show, Chicago 

8-10 Society of Automotive Engineers, National Production Meet- 
ing, Flint, Mich. 


Educational, Historical 


28-29 American Catholic Historical Association, Philadelphia 

30-31 American Historical Association, Philadelphia 

27 American Society of Church History, Philadelphia 

1- 4 American Vocational Association, Baltimore 

27 National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
Chicago 

28-30 Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Pacific 
Southwest Section, Los Angeles 


Fraternal Groups 


31 Alpha Phi Pi, Baltimore 

2- 3 American Alumni Council, Fourth District, Memphis, Tenn. 
31- 2 Beta Sigma Rho, Grand Chapter, Philadelphia 
28-30 Delta Kappa Epsilon, Philadelphia 
23-31 Filipino Federation of America, Los Angeles 
25-27 Kappa Rho Tau Sorority, Philadelphia 
30-31 Phi Alpha Theta, Philadelphia 
27-28 Phi Chi Medical Fraternity, Memphis, Tenn. 
27-31 Phi Delta Epsilon Medical Fraternity, Baltimore 
28-31 Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, Cleveland 

9 Royal Arch Masons, Grand Chapter, Baltimore 

10 Royal and Select Masters, Grand Council, Baltimore 
29-30 Sigma Alpha Mu Fraternity, Cleveland 


Professions 


3- 4 American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Philadelphia 
28-30 American Philological Association, Philadelphia 
27-29 American Political Science Association, Philadelphia 
27-30 American Statistical Association, Atlantic City 
27-30 Archaeological Institute of America, Philadelphia 
9-10 Association of Canadian Advertisers, Toronto 
5- 7 Association of University and College Business Officers of 
Eastern States, Baltimore 
2- 3 The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, New York City 
80-31 Bibliographical Society of America, Philadelphia 
3- 4 Indiana Hotels’ Association, Indianapolis 
27-30 American Library Association, Mid-Winter Meeting, Chicago 
7-10 National Inventors’ Congress, Los Angeles 


12-16 Northwest Congress of Optometry, Portland 
10-11 Ohio Hotels’ Association, Cleveland 

30 Society of American Archivists, Philadelphia 
10-12 Wisconsin State Hotel Association, Milwaukee 


Science and Industry 


27-30 American Association of the Advancement of Science, Indian- 


apolis 
27-28 American Chemical Society, Second Annual Symposium of the 
Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, Cleveland 
6-10 Asphalt Institute, Paving Conference, Memphis, Tenn. 
1-15 Coal Mining Institute of America, Pittsburgh 
27-28 Drying and Air Conditioning Symposium, University of Penn 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
6-11 Exposition of Chemical Industry, New York City 
14 Milk Sugar Institute, New York City 
10 Society of Chemical Industry, with American Chemical 
Society, New York City 


Sport 


8- 5 Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, Boston 
2- 3 Pacific Northwest Athletic Conference, Portland 

11 Southwest Athletic Conference, Dallas, Tex. 

10 Southwest Football Officials Association, Dallas, Tex. 


Trade 


27-28 American Marketing Association, Atlantic City 
11 Associated General Contractors of America (Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter), San Francisco 
14 Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
16-18 Illinois Weight and Measurers’ Association, Chicago 
2- 4 Institute of Heating and Cooking Appliance Manufacturers, 
Cincinnati 
8- 9 Johns-Manville Sales Convention, Cleveland 
2- 3 Kentucky Ice Manufacturers’ Association, Boston 
4 Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Louisville 
8-10 Mid-West Implement Dealers’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 
7- 8 Mississippi Valley Farm Equipment Association, St. Louis 
7 Motor and Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
3- 4 Motor Equipment Wholesale Association, Chicago 
1- 4 National Association of Direct Cream Shipper Creameries, 
Chicago 
14___— Association of Uniform Manufacturers, New York City 
2- 3 National Broom Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
2- 3 National Handle Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
6- 7 National Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, N. Y. ¢ 
3- 4 National Standard Parts Association, Chicago 
2 National Wool Marketing Corporation, Chicago 
7- 8 New England Ice Dealers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 
14 New River Coal Operators Association, Mount Hope, W. Va. 
27-28 Southwestern Drug Corporation, Dallas, Tex. 
2- 3 Tennessee Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Memphis 
27-28 Texas Cooperative Council, Dallas, Tex. 
3- 4 Western Growers’ Protective Association, Los Angeles 


2- 3 American Railway Development Association, Chicago 
6- 8 British Colombia Winter Fair, Vancouver, B. C. 

7 Minnesota Employers’ Association, Chicago 

18-20 Oregon Fairs’ Association, Portland, Ore. 
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The Men Who Saved Willys-Overland 


(Continued from page 19) 


some money. Before details of this 
plan were completed Mr. Willys 
died on August 26, 1935. 

Meanwhile, the company was 
operating under a_ receivership, 
with the colorful David R. Wilson 
as receiver. Wilson was president of 
the Wilson Foundry and Machine 
Company of Pontiac, Michigan, 
and had long been a supplier of 
engine parts for Overland cars. 

Wilson himself would be the first 
to deny it, but he virtually per- 
formed miracles in keeping Willys- 
Overland going under receiver- 
ship. He sold receivers’ certificates 
to obtain working capital to build 
cars. He arranged with four former 
used-car dealers to take over the 
company’s output of cars, and 
these four distributors carried al- 
most the entire domestic sales of 
the company’s productions. At one 
time Wilson told the judge that he 
could build a certain number of 
cars if he had a given amount of 
money to start, and that he would 
require dealers to put up a deposit 
of $50 a car with all orders. When 
he got the court order for the 
stated amount he quickly learned 
that certain suppliers wanted their 
money, cash on the barrelhead, so 
to speak. It was apparent that the 
sum agreed upon by Wilson and the 
court was just about half what 
would be required. 

Wilson glued himself to the long- 
distance telephone. He called E. R. 
Davies of Los Angeles, Walter E. 
Schott of Cincinnati, E. R. Evans 
of Atlanta, and A. W. Pickett of 
New York. To them he said, in 
effect, “Instead of $50-a-car de- 
posit, we have to have $100. Get 
the money and come to Toledo with 
it right away—otherwise, there will 
be no cars. Ask no questions, but do 
as I tell you.” 

Remember this was in depression 
times ; the company was in receiver- 
ship. It was a real tribute to D. R. 
Wilson when every one of those men 
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reached Toledo with the additional 
financing, enabling the company to 
continue building cars. To these 
four loyal, hard-working distribu- 
tors must go a generous share of 
the credit for keeping the Willys- 
Overland plant turning over during 
receivership. Today they are the 
biggest distributors for the newly 
organized Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc. During receivership 81,257 
cars were sold, and with the excep- 
tion of the cars sold by the export 
end of the business these four dis- 
tributors sold nearly all of the out- 
put. Sales during receivership by 
years were: 


The 1936 figures include sales 
only up to the time of organization 
of the new corporation which oc- 
curred August 28, 1936. With the 
business in the capable hands of 
D. R. Wilson, tirelessly keeping a 
skeleton organization together and 
operating under _ receivership, 
Ward Canaday and his able at- 
torney, George Ritter, were burn- 
ing midnight oil, using up railroad 
mileage and working with creditors, 
bondholders and stockholders to 
achieve the complete reorganization 
of the company and pull it out of 
receivership. 

Canaday organized the Empire 
Securities Company to finance re- 
organization of the company. As 
he puts it, “I just put on a pair 
of dark glasses and started pass- 
ing the tin cup, like a blind beg- 
gar.” But that makes it sound easy. 
And the job was not easy. There 
were any number of legal compli- 
cations with stockholders and bond- 
holders and creditors. Canaday 
went to Mrs. Willys, to Clem 
Miniger of Electric Autolite, and 
to other people who were interested 
either in the rehabilitation of the 
organization or in the welfare of 
Toledo, which was to a great extent 


bound up with the payroll at 
Willys-Overland. 

Empire Securities acquired 
about 70 per cent of the $2,000,000 
first mortgage bonds outstanding, 
paying about 70 cents on the dol- 
lar for them. It also acquired 97 
per cent of the unsecured claims of 
about $5,900,000 at an average 
cost of approximately 25 cents on 
the dollar. 

Under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion, two companies were formed: 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., the 
present operating company, and 
Willys Real Estate Realization 
Corporation, a real estate holding 
Bondholders received 
29,635 shares of preferred and 
331,905 shares of common stock, 
on the basis of 70 shares of pre- 
ferred or 210 shares of common 
for each $1,000 bond held, as well 
as 22 shares of preferred stock of 
the real estate holding company 
per $1,000 bond. To unsecured 
creditors were distributed 1,102,- 
850 shares of common stock in this 
company and all of the common 
stock of the real estate holding 
company under an offer of 25 per 
cent of the face value of claims in 
cash or a pro-rata share of the 
unallocated common stock of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., and 
Willys Real Estate Realization 
Corporation. Bank liabilities and 
other secured or prior claims were 
paid to cash or were assumed by 
Willys Real Estate Realization 
Corporation. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
acquired from the Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy only those properties of its 
predecessor required for actual 
production on the basis of the esti- 
mated market, the remaining assets 
having been transferred to the hold- 
ing company. Working capital was 


company. 


provided through the issuance of 
350,000 shares of preferred stock. 
For those shares taken by creditors 
of the old company, this concern 
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was paid $10 per share by the 
trustee. The remaining shares were 
sold on the open market through 
E. H. Rollins and Sons, Inc., New 
York City. From the sale of pre- 
ferred stock, the company netted 
$3,325,000 cash. The new company 
commenced operations on October 
8, 1936, with no liabilities aside 
from a reserve for Workmen’s Com- 
. pensation Claims of $70,000, and 
accrued taxes for the year 1936 
of $30,000. Ward M. Canaday was 
elected chairman of the board and 
David R. Wilson, president. 

With the new company organized 
it was a race to bring out a new 
car in time for the automobile 
shows. It was decided to produce a 
car which would appeal to the man 
who had formerly bought a $300 
to $500 used car. The late Amos 
Northrup, a well-known automobile 
designer and engineer, was com- 
missioned to bring out a car which 
would have all the economy and 
durability features of the famed 
Willys Whippet, of which there are 
still some 400,000 running al- 
though they were produced ten 
years ago. 

Northrup was told to turn out a 
car which would sell for the lowest 
price of any full-sized automobile 
which could be sold on the lowest 
monthly payments and which would 
have the lowest operating cost. By 
show time it was possible to turn 
out only a few handmade models. 
But as the shows opened it was evi- 
dent that the company had a 
winner, for the new Willys 4-cylin- 
der, heralded with the slogan, 
“Half the gas, twice the smart- 
ness,” was obviously the hit of the 
1936 automobile shows. 

Plans were made to open up new 
dealerships and extend distribu- 
tion. Many new dealers signed con- 
tracts at the automobile shows, and 
by the time the shows were over 
dealers were coming back to Willys- 
Overland in large numbers. 

As production started the 
troubles which have dogged the 
Willys Company for years seemed 
to multiply. While there were no 
strikes in the Willys plants the 
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company suffered from fifty-two 
different strikes in the plants of 
various suppliers. The plant was 
shut down at times, and at other 
times there were delays. Dealers 
were crying for cars, and when a 
coupe was ready to be placed on the 
market a big, costly die cracked 
and had to be made over, bringing 
disappointing delays. 

But Willys-Overland, under the 
new leadership, plowed on. Produc- 
tion during the first quarter of 
1937 totaled 24,582 cars, more 
than the total yearly production of 
any year since 1933. 

Instead of expanding the organi- 
zation with the new prosperity in 
sight, the management continued to 
operate on an economical basis. The 
big Willys office and administra- 
tion building is held by the real 
estate subsidiary and is being 
offered for sale; factory methods 
were overhauled to keep down 
costs; production lines were also 
rearranged to provide for an even 
flow of work and to eliminate back- 
tracking. There are some thirty- 
four buildings forming the entire 
Willys-Overland plant at Toledo. 
Some of these buildings have been 
withdrawn from use and will be dis- 
posed of by the real estate sub- 
sidiary company. 

The present company makes no 
pretense of using all of the vast 
administration building. In the 
event the building is sold the offices 
will be moved to a less pretentious 
building across the street which can 
be maintained and operated for far 
less than the big administration 
building, which once seemed neces- 
sary to house the executive and 
clerical forces of the old company 
in its “palmy days.” 

“We have only one vice presi- 
dent,” said Canaday, as an example 
of the economies of present-day 
Willys operations. Every execu- 
tive is a working executive and 
there are no organizational frills 
to be tolerated in the new set-up. 

During April of 1937 the com- 
pany produced 9,819 cars, despite 
strikes, delays and the difficulties of 
reopening a large-scale manufac- 


turing operation which had been 
virtually dormant for several years. 

Many old-time Willys men came 
back to the organization. Among 
them is Nelson A. Beardsley, pres- 
ent sales manager. He was at on 
time sales manager of the Willys- 
Knight division of the old company, 
later a branch manager at Buffalo 
and Philadelphia. 

The distribution organization 
expanded from 300 dealers in 1936 
to more than 3,000 in 1937, and as 
the 1938 models began coming ofi 
the line in September, there were 
approximately 3,500 dealers who 
had contracted for 125,000 cars 
for the 1938 season. 

“But we are viewing this con 
servatively,” said Canaday, “and 
are basing our plans on a 1938 
production of approximately 100,- 
000 cars.” Almost ‘70,000 1937 
models were sold. 

Entering the 1938 season the 
company is offering, in addition to 
the passenger models, several light 
truck jobs, and plans are being 
made to enter this field vigorously. 

When the 1937 season began 
there were about 800 employees. As 
this is being written the plant is 
busy with 4,000 workers employed, 
and as the 1988 production gets 
under way there will be from 6,000 
to 6,500 employees. 

During the first nine months of 
the new company’s existence there 
were $24,008,489 in sales, on 
which a new profit (after taxes) of 
$554,769 was earned, $139,706.71 
was paid on preferred stock and 
$415,063 transferred to earned 
surplus. 

The financial condition of the 
company has consistently improved 
during 1937 and between December 
81, 1936, and June 30, 1937, net 
working capital increased about 
$1,300,000 and the cash position 
materially strengthened. 

Thus an old company is back 
on the road to usefulness and profit- 
able operation, largely because it 
owed a big advertising bill to an 
advertising agent who was just a 
bit too gritty to permit his best 
client to fold up. 
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What Executives Should Know About Fire Insurance 


(Continued from page 27) 


beyond this figure, providing your 
policy does not contain a co- 
insurance clause. Do not make the 
mistake of carrying insurance only 
to the extent of the possible dam- 
age if the co-insurance feature is 
included. 

A comparison in cost of insuring 
only to the extent of the possi- 
ble damage without co-insurance 
should be made with the cost of 
co-insurance to the entire value of 
the property. Unless your plant is 
entirely fireproof, your product 
noncombustible, and there are little 
or no fire hazards, you will find, in 
all probability, that it is cheaper 
to insure the entire value under co- 
insurance provisions. 

However, a metal-working plant 
or steel mill, having a low ratio of 
possible damage to total value of 
plant, can well afford to carry one 
of the lower percentages of co-in- 
surance. For example, suppose it 
was found that the greatest possi- 
ble damage that could occur in 
case of a fire amounts only to 50 
per cent of the total value of the 
property. Then it will be found 
most economical to insure at 50 
per cent co-insurance, for although 
the rate will be higher than 80 
per cent co-insurance, for instance, 
the principal of the policy will be 
less, and hence the total premium 
will be smaller. ‘ 

Remember under such insurance 
(with a 50 per cent co-insurance 
clause) the entire loss will be paid 
by the insurance company up to 
the face value of the policy, assum- 
ing, of course, that proper values 
have been maintained, as previously 
cautioned. And if the survey your 
engineering department made to 
determine maximum damage was 
correct, there never will be any 
losses above the face valuc of the 
policy, and you will never have to 
stand any portion of the loss. 

It should be observed that an 
appraisal made by one of the ap- 
praisal companies includes only 
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fixed assets. Consequently, if insur- 
ance is placed for the full amount 
of the appraisal after deducting 
noninsurable exclusions, no provi- 
sion will have been made covering 
stock. Therefore the full value of 
inventories as it appears on your 
balance sheet must be added to the 
appraisal figures for adequate in- 
surance protection. 

Insurance on stock can be writ- 
ten with or without the co-insur- 
ance feature as best suits the in- 
dividual case. A survey should be 
made of each item of the inventory 
in the same manner as previously 
described for the plant. If the prod- 
uct is largely noncombustible, it 
will be most economical to place in- 
surance only to the extent of pos- 
sible damage without the co-insur- 
ance feature. On the other hand, if 
the product, including raw mate- 
rial, can be easily damaged by fire 
and water, the co-insurance fea- 
ture, insuring the total value, will 
offer the cheapest total premium. 

A careful study should be made 
of reconditioning costs or salvage 
values. For example, in the com- 
pany with which the writer is con- 
nected, it was determined that the 
kegs on the finished product in the 
warehouse could burn off, requir- 
ing sorting, tumbling off the rust, 
and rekegging. Products made of 
cold rolled steel would be reduced to 
the value of hot rolled products. 
Moreover, other special products 
having a sharp edge or made from 
tempered steel probably could not 
be salvaged at all. 

Work in process is an item of in- 
ventory that should not be over- 
looked. In many cases work would 
be ruined by fire and water. Ade- 
quate insurance covering the maxi- 
mum amount of work in process in 
the plant at any one time should 
be provided. Supplies are an inven- 
tory item that is usually subject to 
complete destruction in case of a 
fire. Waste, lubricating oil, letter- 
order burn 
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rapidly. Moreover, drills, reamers, 
and the like are subject to water if 
not fire damage. Stocks of coal and 
fuel oil are subject to complete 
destruction. All of these should be 
fully protected with insurance. 

Although it is entirely possible, 
it is not necessary to have ap- 
praisals made of inventories. The 
value on your books is the best 
guide for insurance purposes. How- 
ever, it should be recalled that con- 
servative accounting requires in- 
ventories to be carried at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. This 
may not be the basis on which 
values of inventories are determined 
in case of damage. You are inter- 
ested in a recovery that will permit 
you to replace the inventory in case 
of destruction. Consequently, when 
the market is considerably above 
the cost figures at which inven- 
tories are carried on your books, 
adjustments should be made to 
market value. 

The same situation is true with 
certain items of capital equipment. 
For example, conservative account- 
ing practice requires that patterns 
be charged off with the first few 
orders for the particular part. 
Consequently, in many companies 
large stocks of patterns are car- 
ried at little or no value on the 
books, yet their destruction would 
mean quite a loss to the business. 

Some fire insurance is based upon 
an over-all rate for the entire plant 
as a whole, while other insurance is 
written on specific rates for each 
item insured. In other words, where 
the over-all rate is in effect, a policy 
is written covering all the property 
owned by the company at a speci- 
fied address. With the specific rate 
stated amounts are placed on 
“buildings,” “contents,” “stock” 
(if “stock” has been excluded from 
“contents”), etc. The specific rate, 
of course, is cheaper than the over- 
all rate, but the latter has ad- 
vantages should be con- 
sidered. In the first place one can 
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was paid $10 per share by the 
trustee. The remaining shares were 
sold on the open market through 
E. H. Rollins and Sons, Inc., New 
York City. From the sale of pre- 
ferred stock, the company netted 
$3,325,000 cash. The new company 
commenced operations on October 
8, 1936, with no liabilities aside 
from a reserve for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Claims of $70,000, and 
accrued taxes for the year 1936 
of $30,000. Ward M. Canaday was 
elected chairman of the board and 
David R. Wilson, president. 

With the new company organized 
it was a race to bring out a new 
car in time for the automobile 
shows. It was decided to produce a 
car which would appeal to the man 
who had formerly bought a $300 
to $500 used car. The late Amos 
Northrup, a well-known automobile 
designer and engineer, was com- 
missioned to bring out a car which 
would have all the economy and 
durability features of the famed 
Willys Whippet, of which there are 
still some 400,000 running al- 
though they were produced ten 
years ago. 

Northrup was told to turn out a 
car which would sell for the lowest 
price of any full-sized automobile 
which could be sold on the lowest 
monthly payments and which would 
have the lowest operating cost. By 
show time it was possible to turn 
out only a few handmade models. 
But as the shows opened it was evi- 
dent that the company had a 
winner, for the new Willys 4-cylin- 
der, heralded with the slogan, 
“Half the gas, twice the smart- 
ness,” was obviously the hit of the 
1936 automobile shows. 

Plans were made to open up new 
dealerships and extend distribu- 
tion. Many new dealers signed con- 
tracts at the automobile shows, and 
by the time the shows were over 
dealers were coming back to Willys- 
Overland in large numbers. 

As production started the 
troubles which have dogged the 
Willys Company for years seemed 
to multiply. While there were no 
strikes in the Willys plants the 
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company suffered from fifty-two 
different strikes in the plants of 
various suppliers. The plant was 
shut down at times, and at other 
times there were delays. Dealers 
were crying for cars, and when a 
coupe was ready to be placed on the 
market a big, costly die cracked 
end had to be made over, bringing 
disappointing delays. 

But Willys-Overland, under the 
new leadership, plowed on. Produc- 
tion during the first quarter of 
1937 totaled 24,582 cars, more 
than the total yearly production of 
any year since 1933. 

Instead of expanding the organi- 
zation with the new prosperity in 
sight, the management continued to 
operate on an economical basis. The 
big Willys office and administra- 
tion building is held by the real 
estate subsidiary and is being 
offered for sale; factory methods 
were overhauled to keep down 
costs; production lines were also 
rearranged to provide for an even 
flow of work and to eliminate back- 
tracking. There are some thirty- 
four buildings forming the entire 
Willys-Overland plant at Toledo. 
Some of these buildings have been 
withdrawn from use and will be dis- 
posed of by the real estate sub- 
sidiary company. 

The present company makes no 
pretense of using all of the vast 
administration building. In the 
event the building is sold the offices 
will be moved to a less pretentious 
building across the street which can 
be maintained and operated for far 
less than the big administration 
building, which once seemed neces- 
sary to house the executive and 
clerical forces of the old company 
in its “palmy days.” 

“We have only one vice presi- 
dent,” said Canaday, as an example 
of the economies of present-day 
Willys operations. Every execu- 
tive is a working executive and 
there are no organizational frills 
to be tolerated in the new set-up. 

During April of 1937 the com- 
pany produced 9,819 cars, despite 
strikes, delays and the difficulties of 
reopening a large-scale manufac- 


turing operation which had been 
virtually dormant for several years. 

Many old-time Willys men came 
back to the organization. Among 
them is Nelson A. Beardsley, pres- 
ent sales manager. He was at onc 
time sales manager of the Willys- 
Knight division of the old company, 
later a branch manager at Buffalo 
and Philadelphia. 

The distribution organization 
expanded from 300 dealers in 1936 
to more than 3,000 in 1937, and as 
the 1938 models began coming off 
the line in September, there were 
approximately 3,500 dealers who 
had contracted for 125,000 cars 
for the 1938 season. 

“But we are viewing this con- 
servatively,” said Canaday, “and 
are basing our plans on a 1938 
production of approximately 100,- 
000 cars.” Almost ‘70,000 1937 
models were sold. 

Entering the 1938 season the 
company is offering, in addition to 
the passenger models, several light 
truck jobs, and plans are being 
made to enter this field vigorously. 

When the 1937 season began 
there were about 800 employees. As 
this is being written the plant is 
busy with 4,000 workers employed, 
and as the 1938 production gets 
under way there will be from 6,000 
to 6,500 employees. 

During the first nine months of 
the new company’s existence there 
were $24,008,489 in sales, on 
which a new profit (after taxes) of 
$554,769 was earned, $139,706.71 
was paid on preferred stock and 
$415,063 transferred to earned 
surplus. 

The financial condition of the 
company has consistently improved 
during 1937 and between December 
31, 1936, and June 30, 1937, net 
working capital increased about 
$1,300,000 and the cash position 
materially strengthened. 

Thus an old company is back 
on the road to usefulness and profit- 
able operation, largely because it 
owed a big advertising bill to an 
advertising agent who was just a 
bit too gritty to permit his best 
client to fold up. 
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beyond this figure, providing your 
policy does not contain a co- 
insurance clause. Do not make the 
mistake of carrying insurance only 
to the extent of the possible dam- 
age if the co-insurance feature is 
included. 

A comparison in cost of insuring 
only to the extent of the possi- 
ble damage without co-insurance 
should be made with the cost of 
co-insurance to the entire value of 
the property. Unless your plant is 
entirely fireproof, your product 
noncombustible, and there are little 
or no fire hazards, you will find, in 
all probability, that it is cheaper 
to insure the entire value under co- 
insurance provisions. 

However, a metal-working plant 
or steel mill, having a low ratio of 
possible damage to total value of 
plant, can well afford to carry one 
of the lower percentages of co-in- 
surance. For example, suppose it 
was found that the greatest possi- 
ble damage that could occur in 
case of a fire amounts only to 50 
per cent of the total value of the 
property. Then it will be found 
most economical to insure at 50 
per cent co-insurance, for although 
the rate will be higher than 80 
per cent co-insurance, for instance, 
the principal of the policy will be 
less, and hence the total premium 
will be smaller. ‘ 

Remember under such insurance 
(with a 50 per cent co-insurance 
clause) the entire loss will be paid 
by the insurance company up to 
the face value of the policy, assum- 
ing, of course, that proper values 
have been maintained, as previously 
cautioned. And if the survey your 
engineering department made to 
determine maximum damage was 
correct, there never will be any 
losses above the face valuc of the 
policy, and you will never have to 
stand any portion of the loss. 

It should be observed that an 
appraisal made by one of the ap- 
praisal companies includes only 
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fixed assets. Consequently, if insur- 
ance is placed for the full amount 
of the appraisal after deducting 
noninsurable exclusions, no provi- 
sion will have been made covering 
stock. Therefore the full value of 
inventories as it appears on your 
balance sheet must be added to the 
appraisal figures for adequate in- 
surance protection. 

Insurance on stock can be writ- 
ten with or without the co-insur- 
ance feature as best suits the in- 
dividual case. A survey should be 
made of each item of the inventory 
in the same manner as previously 
described for the plant. If the prod- 
uct is largely noncombustible, it 
will be most economical to place in- 
surance only to the extent of pos- 
sible damage without the co-insur- 
ance feature. On the other hand, if 
the product, including raw mate- 
rial, can be easily damaged by fire 
and water, the co-insurance fea- 
ture, insuring the total value, will 
offer the cheapest total premium. 

A careful study should be made 
of reconditioning costs or salvage 
values. For example, in the com- 
pany with which the writer is con- 
nected, it was determined that the 
kegs on the finished product in the 
warehouse could burn off, requir- 
ing sorting, tumbling off the rust, 
and rekegging. Products made of 
cold rolled steel would be reduced to 
the value of hot rolled products. 
Moreover, other special products 
having a sharp edge or made from 
tempered steel probably could not 
be salvaged at all. 

Work in process is an item of in- 
ventory that should not be over- 
looked. In many cases work would 
be ruined by fire and water. Ade- 
quate insurance covering the maxi- 
mum amount of work in process in 
the plant at any one time should 
be provided. Supplies are an inven- 
tory item that is usually subject to 
complete destruction in case of a 
fire. Waste, lubricating oil, letter- 
forms, ete., burn 
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rapidly. Moreover, drills, reamers, 
and the like are subject to water if 
not fire damage. Stocks of coal and 
fuel oil are subject to complete 
destruction. All of these should be 
fully protected with insurance. 

Although it is entirely possible, 
it is not necessary to have ap- 
praisals made of inventories. The 
value on your books is the best 
guide for insurance purposes. How- 
ever, it should be recalled that con- 
servative accounting requires in- 
ventories to be carried at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. This 
may not be the basis on which 
values of inventories are determined 
in case of damage. You are inter- 
ested in a recovery that will permit 
you to replace the inventory in case 
of destruction. Consequently, when 
the market is considerably above 
the cost figures at which inven- 
tories are carried on your books, 
adjustments should be made to 
market value. 

The same situation is true with 
certain items of capital equipment. 
For example, conservative account- 
ing practice requires that patterns 
be charged off with the first few 
orders for the particular part. 
Consequently, in many companies 
large stocks of patterns are car- 
ried at little or no value on the 
books, yet their destruction would 
mean quite a loss to the business. 

Some fire insurance is based upon 
an over-all rate for the entire plant 
as a whole, while other insurance is 
written on specific rates for each 
item insured. In other words, where 
the over-all rate is in effect, a policy 
is written covering all the property 
owned by the company at a speci- 
fied address. With the specific rate 
stated amounts are placed on 
“buildings,” “contents,” “stock” 
(if “stock” has been excluded from 
“contents”), etc. The specific rate, 
of course, is cheaper than the over- 
all rate, but the latter has ad- 
vantages should be con- 
sidered. In the first place one can 
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be less cautious with values, mak- 
ing sure only that the total insur- 
ance carried is adequate. For ex- 
ample, with the over-all rate, a defi- 
ciency in value placed upon build- 
ings would be compensated by an 
overvaluation on contents. 

Secondly, all co-insurance poli- 
cies contain a provision whereby 
losses equal to 2 per cent of the 
policy will be paid without making 
an appraisal of the entire property 
to determine if insurance has been 
carried within the specified percent- 
age contracted for. With the over- 
all rate there can be quite a loss 
and still be within 2 per cent of the 
total policy. In fact an entire item, 
such as “stock” might be destroyed 
in some cases and still the 2 per 
cent of the total policy principal 
would not be exceeded. In the case 
of specific rates, however, there 
could only be a 2 per cent loss 
of each specific item without re- 
quiring an appraisal of the entire 
property. 

Great care should be used in es- 
tablishing definitions of what is 
being protected by the policy. It is 
quite peculiar that a large number 
of policies which the writer has ex- 
amined did not really protect the 
property desired because of faulty 
description or because it was not 
clearly understood what was meant 
by the descriptions given. 

For example, it should be clear- 
ly understood what is included in 
the term “buildings” and what is 
included in “contents.” In law the 
distinction between real property 
and personal property is quite well 
defined, but the legal classification 
has no bearing on how the property 
is regarded under an insurance 
policy. For instance, an overhead 
traveling crane in law is part of the 
real estate in view of the difficulty 
of removal from the building, its 
permanency, etc. But under an in- 
surance contract the overhead 
traveling crane would in all prob- 
ability be regarded as “contents.” 

Consideration should be given as 
to whether, under your present poli- 
cies, you cover the property of 
others in your plant from time to 
time, decision having first been 
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made regarding whether it is de- 
sired to cover such property or not. 
In order to determine the desir- 
ability of this protection, it would 
be well to know the legal respon- 
sibility connected with property of 
others in your care. 

In law property belonging to one 
person in the possession of another 
is known as a bailment of which 
there are three kinds. When prop- 
erty is in your plant for the pur- 
pose of doing some work on it for 
which you are to be compensated, 
this is mutual benefit bailment. In 
other words the property was left 
at your plant for the mutual bene- 
fit of the bailor and the bailee. With 
such a bailment you are held only 
for ordinary care to preserve the 
property, which is to say you are 
not responsible for damage unless 
negligence can be proved. 

In cases where a friendly manu- 
facturer loans you a piece of equip- 
ment without charging any rent or 
compensation, this is the second 
kind of bailment or for the sole 
benefit of the bailee. Here you are 
charged with a high degree of care 
in looking after the property and, 
if it can be proved that you were 
guilty of slight negligence, you will 
be held responsible for loss. 

The third class of bailment is 
where someone leaves a piece of 
equipment or other property at 
your plant for storage and you do 
‘not charge any rent or storage. 
This is a bailment for the sole bene- 
fit or accommodation of the bailor 
and it must be proved that you were 
grossly negligent before you can be 
held responsible for the property. 

In cases where different types of 
construction are used for different 
buildings in the plant group, or 
particularly combustible materials 
are stored in one area, it may be 
found economical to segregate from 
the main plant such areas with spe- 
cific rates and amounts applying 
thereto. In other words the entire 
plant need not be penalized for one 
particular hazardous section. 

When this is done, the problem 
of maintaining proper values be- 
comes more complicated. Of course, 
transfers of machinery from one 


section of the plant to the other 
require adjustments in the insur- 
ance policies. Moreover, in making 
an analysis of inventories for in- 
surance purposes, the value of 
stock in each section of the plant 
must be segregated. 

Several years ago a new rider to 
fire insurance policies was made 
available covering the hazards of 
hail, cyclone, riot and civil commo- 
tion, smoke, damage from self-pro- 
pelled vehicles, airplanes, as well as 
other hazards. Although some of 
these hazards are quite remote, the 
additional protection is well to 
have. In one case within the writer’s 
experience it was desired to place 
some wind insurance on a plant. 
Consideration was given to a sepa- 
rate wind insurance policy rather 
than paying a slightly higher rate 
for the rider giving protection for 
a number of the emergency possi- 
bilities thought to be very remote. 
The decision was finally made in 
favor of the rider, and two days 
after the rider was placed, a loco- 
motive unexpectedly backed a train 
of cars through one of the large 
track doors, breaking it. The com- 
pany recovered under the self-pro- 
pelled vehicle clause of the rider. 

Use and occupancy insurance is 
a special kind of fire protection felt 
to be desirable in many cases. A 
complete analysis of the operating 
expenses of the company is neces- 
sary and a determination made of 
what expenses would continue dur- 
ing the time the plant was down 
from fire, including salaries to key 
men and office workers, contracts 
that could not be cancelled, etc. Th 
policy also covers profits on busi- 
ness expected to be transacted in 
the future, although for a manu 
facturing plant this type of insur- 
ance is called “Profits and Com 
mission Insurance.” As with other 
insurance containing the co-insur 
ance feature, it is extremely impor 
tant to keep use and occupancy in 
surance values up to date. It must 
go up and down with fluctuations 
in expenses and profits, for the in- 
surance must adequately cover the 
situation at the time of the fire— 
which, of course, may be any time. 
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1938 Will Call for Fighting Policies 


(Continued from page 15) 


shortsighted taxes on surplus and 
capital gains must be lifted. The 
foundation of any forward business 
movement must be based on the op- 
portunity for reasonableprofit. The 
present tax structure not only dis- 
courages initiative but makes bor- 
rowing money to finance expansion 
next to impossible. We think this 
point of view is beginning to pre- 
vail in Washington. With the ex- 
ception of those in the government 
who advocate the complete sociali- 
vation of business, responsible offi- 
cials now realize the surplus tax 
just won’t work. If this tax is lifted, 
and if legislation making labor 
unions responsible to government is 
passed at the next session of Con- 
gress, there is an excellent possi- 
bility of a further forward move- 
ment in business. Giving business 
such relief might not permanently 
cure its ills, but it would certainly 
have a favorable effect in 1938. 

However, we must not get off on 
a sidetrack, because our present 
plight is the result of world con- 
ditions and not merely bad govern- 
ment. We are engulfed in an inter- 
national situation, in my opinion. 
It is possible to have recovery in 
spite of governmental interference, 
and it is likewise possible to go into 
a tailspin in spite of governmental 
manipulations. 

The brightest spot in the whole 
picture is the possibility of great 
technological advances. Our great- 
est national asset is the inventive- 
ness of our people and the resource- 
fulness of our business managers. 
The combination of the two has 
developed such industries as the 
automobile, the radio, aviation, 
rayon, advertising, electrical re- 
frigeration, home appliances, office 
devices, etc. These industries have 
created jobs for millions of our peo- 
ple, and all have grown up within 
our lifetime. We stand today on the 
threshold of even greater develop- 
ments, such as tray agriculture, 
industrial chemistry, plastics, in- 
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dustrial television, air 
conditioning, highway lighting, etc. 
In the next ten years the growth 
of these now embryonic industries 
will employ thousands of persons 
and, if given reasonable encourage- 
ment, may provide the foundation 
for a period of sound expansion. 
For it should be remembered that 
many of these industries, such as 


farming, 


industrial farming and tray agri- 
culture, not only mean employment 
for an army of workers but thou- 
sands of acres of marginal land will 
be brought under cultivation. This 
looming development not only 
promises much needed employment, 
but it may easily produce the in- 
creased wealth needed to keep our 
sixty-billion-dollar public debt bub- 
ble from bursting. 

But we come to a big IF. The 
“if” is whether the American peo- 
ple will come to their senses in time 
and realize before it is too late that 
you can’t keep blowing a bubble up 
indefinitely. It is all very well to 
point the finger at Washington. 
But Washington only mirrors what 
the voters demand. If pressure 
groups are going to continue to 
raid the treasury; if social experi- 
mentation is to be given the right 
of way; if labor is to be coddled 
and encouraged to “get theirs while 
the getting is good”; if taxes are 
levied without thought as to their 
effect on business confidence; then 
it is idle to expect blooms from 
even such a promising plant as 
technological development. If those 
handicaps are to persist we might 
as well reconcile ourselves to a new 
system of business and a new social 
order in the United States. 

Fortunately the things we most 
fear are seldom realized. It seems 
that the very fear of what might 
happen operates against its hap- 
pening. There is much solace for 
business men in the fact that this is 
a middle-class country. This group 
comprises small business men, engi- 
neers, skilled craftsmen, salesmen, 


business managers, solvent farm- 
ers, professional men, and a great 
army of men and women who depend 
upon the returns from their invest- 
ments for a livelihood. This class 
has, but does not wield, the balance 
of political power in the United 
States just as in Great Britain. 
At present this group is being 
ground between the two millstones 
of stationary incomes and rising 
living costs. It views with alarm the 
threat of labor dictation on one 
hand, and the return of special 
privilege on the other. It is en- 
tirely within the realm of possi- 
bility that the middle-class groups 
in the present major parties, North 
and South, may fuse as they did in 
England when Labor made its bid 
for power, and insist that the fed- 
eral budget be balanced, that taxes 
and living costs be reduced. This 
may not happen. But the rumblings 
are now audible, and business may 

well keep an ear to the ground. 
Summing up, while the outlook 
for next year is not as bright as we 
would like to have it, neither is it 
as dark as some of the pamphleteers 
would have us believe. The stock 
market crash is bound to cut buy- 
ing power, possibly as much as 10 
per cent. The opportunity to pass 
wage increases along in the form of 
higher prices is waning, so profits 
will be smaller. But the extended 
credit position of business, and the 
boom conditions usually believed to 
be the necessary forerunner of a 
sustained depression are absent. So 
barring an economic explosion and 
a civil war in France, we look for 
business to continue at satisfactory 
levels next year, subject to the 
usual psychological ups and downs. 
At least, that is the way it looks 
now. But we repeat our warning of 
a year ago, and again caution our 
subscribers against getting into an 
extended position. It is too early to 
stack many chips on the system of 
money which the 

world is using in place of gold. 


international 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some new business 


or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? 


Then tell the editors about it. This department is a clearing house of new and improved ideas and 


methods and $5 is paid for each idea used 


1. Specially Designed Desks 
Save Floor Space 


A large house, crowded for desk room, 
and needing to purchase new desks to get 
uniformity of design on several floors, 
found one more desk could be added to 
space previously occupied by five desks 
by having them built to their special de- 
sign and dimensions. 

Instead of drawers on either side, the 
two sets of drawers were placed on the 
right side of the desks, with leg and knee 
room on the left. The first desk in the 
row was a single one, facing—say—north, 
the next or second desk faced south; the 
third Cesk faced north again, and each 
desk that followed in the row alternated 
in direction. The second and third desks 
were placed back to back, as were the 
fourth and fifth—only the first desk stood 
by itself—or single. 

This arrangement brought the chairs 
on opposite sides, with No, 2 chair on the 
left-hand side, chair No. 3 on the right- 
hand side, No. 4 on the left-hand side and 
No. 5 on the right hand. The chair space 
overlapped about one or two inches as 
the clerks sat at their desk but this was 
not enough to cause one person to inter- 
fere with the other. When it was necessary 
for one person to leave his desk, the 
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vacant space was used for “escape” space, 
with no inconvenience. Had the drawers 
been on either side of the desk with chair 
space in center, “push-back” or “escape” 
space would have had to be allowed. 

There was also drawer pull-out space 
allowed by this arrangement, since the 
depth of the coworker’s chair space pro- 
vided room for pulling out the drawers 
without interfering in any way with the 
clerk whose back was toward the drawers 
of the next desk. 


2. Survey of Store Customers 
Helps Sell Shirts 


Every customer entering a well-known 
chain of men’s haberdashery shops was 
asked by the employee serving him to give 
his shirt collar size and sleeve length for 
the store’s records. The purpose of this 
survey was to insure ordering more 
salable sizes of shirts when shirts were 
purchased for the next season. The chain 
reports that when sizes are properly 
sorted and ordered, it is possible to serve 
a higher percentage of customers with a 
smaller investment and inventory. 

Also, although entirely of secondary 
consideration by the chain, it is believed 
that through suggestion some customers 
order shirts on the spot, while others may 
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That a lot of time and effort can be wasted in writing invoices and statements is shown by 
the typical statements illustrated. Seventy-four keystrokes were required to type the invoice 
at the left and thirty-three for that at the right, yet both tell exactly the same story 
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return later to buy shirts, if only out of 
curiosity to learn whether their size is 
available in a suitable selection. 

This is a plan which could easily be 
adopted by many other retailers; for ex- 
ample, shoes, hats, underwear, hosiery. 


3. Simplified Invoices Cut 
Billing Costs 


One of the most common ways in which 
office employees waste time and effort is 
in the making out and filling in of forms, 
particularly invoices. New evidences of 
this go through the mails almost every 
day of the year. 

Look at the sample invoices repro- 
duced elsewhere on this page. In the one, 
under the heading “items” is a list of 
figures which, including the dollar sign 
and decimals, required a total of thirty 
two keystrokes of the typewriter and 
three lines, each of which required nine 
keystrokes, making a total of thirty-six 
additional keystrokes. These unnecessary 
lines more than doubled the typist’s wor! 
in typing this column of figures. 

That these lines are not needed is illus 
trated by the reproduction of the secon! 
invoice. The figures and their meanings 
are equally clear without the use of lines 
A space may be left between figures t 
indicate that a total is being taken, or 
deduction, but this is not essential fo 
clarity. On the first sample invoice th 
total also is typed twice which is n¢ 
necessary as shown by the second examp! 
which places the final total only in th 
“total” column. 

The distinction between these two typ 
cal invoices may seem rather fine, bu! 
when a stenographer is making out hun 
dreds of invoices, the saving in time be 
tween a total of seventy-four (32 plus 3° 
plus 6) or thirty-three (27 plus 6) key 
strokes for one column, would make 
considerable difference. 

Usually companies have a model invoice 
which is followed, but when this invoice 
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includes lines and duplications of figures, 
it is possible that the company head who 
designed it did not realize how the total 
number of keystrokes for a single column 
can mount, and would be glad to simplify 
his model invoice if shown this item. 


4. How Cashiers Detect 
Counterfeit Money 


A flood of counterfeit paper money in 
the East recently inspired cashiers to dis- 
cover a quick and easy method of exam- 
ining every bill presented to them. The 
most popular plan developed out of this 
necessity is that of fastening a magnifying 
glass to the front of the cash register, 
near the keyboard. Bills can be brought 
up behind the magnifying glass and ex- 
amined for identifying marks with one 
hand, while with the other the cashier 
presses the keys and opens the drawer. 
fhe two motions of bringing the bill up 
behind the glass and then placing it in the 
drawer almost blend into one, and the 
process of examination would only be 
noticed by an alert person. 

This method has been found superior 
to the slower and more obvious one of 
picking up a glass from the counter to 
examine a doubtful note. In addition to 
the advantage of greater speed, some 
good customers consider it a reflection 
upon theit integrity te have the money 
they usé:questioned, and it is therefore 
desirable te make any investigation as 
inconspicuous as possible. 


5. Customers Choose 
Dates for Billing 


To enable the RSB user to take full 
advantage of the plums offered for good 
pay behavior, the Retail Service Bureau, 
Seattle, introduced a graduated statement 
issuance. The customer chooses one of 
these «issuance dates—the tenth, the 
twentieth or the thirtieth. As people re- 
ceive incomes on different dates of the 
month, such a choice of statement times 
enables everybody to have the billing date 
most convenient. It also spreads work in 
the office of RSB to a great degree, a 
prime point in its favor for any business 
wishing to adopt this new credit idea. 

It should be noted that the RSB user 
may buy on deferred payments, through 
the bureau, without disturbing the dis- 
count plan. Thus, if three divided pay- 
ments are desired to cover a $60 purchase, 
only $20 per month, plus a 50-cent de- 
ferred payment service fee, is posted to 
current statement. The deferred payment 
aspect of the bureau’s services has become 
increasingly popular. It has enabled the 
smaller specialty shops to offer such a 
service, whereas ordinarily only the well- 
financed larger store is equipped to space 
payments. As the retailer pays a charge 
which is based on the amount of credit 
business his customers clear through the 
bureau, it is practical for even the most 
individual little shop to go RSB, as well 
as the larger stores. 

Seattle’s different credit operation cele- 
brated its second birthday on June 1, 1937. 
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6. Similarity of Names 
Makes Business 


Names not only make the news, but 
business ! 

Reed Mills, president of the Mills Motor 
Company, Seattle automobile dealers, 
mixes mills and motors in a potent way. 
A real windmill—a true novelty in the 
modern West—is outside his place of 
business; windmills appear on the firm’s 
stationery, in newspaper copy, on sales- 
men’s Cars. 

All this is not just good fun, but good 
business. Mr. Mills, in fact, believes that 
he couldn’t buy better publicity for twice 
the price. In a test staged a week after the 
windmills (there are 6-foot replicas along 
the sidewalk in front of the building, as 
well as the large one) were first installed, 
a double post card was sent to a random 
list of car owners, who were not Mills’ 
customers, asking them to identify the 
“place with the windmills.” This survey 
brought a 10 per cent correct identifica- 
tion; two months later, the same test sent 
the identification to 80 per cent. 

William and Carl Broome, who operate 
restaurants in the same city, have made 
the public conscious of Broomes and 
brooms. Two brooms form the motif of a 
coat of arms, used in Broome advertis- 
ing. The restaurant menus are in the 
shape of brooms. Custom-made sugar 
bowls of sterling silver on restaurant 
tables, have handles formed of brooms. 
In truth, just to look at a broom means 
a Broome place to dine! 

What’s in a name? Plenty of business! 


7. Use Different Packaging 
In Replacement Orders 


Many a manufacturer of a perishable 
food product has the replacement prob- 
lem to consider. Of course he wants to 
replace any merchandise which has stayed 
too long on a dealer’s shelf, in order to 
protect his brand, but there is always the 
danger of making it so easy to get a re- 
placement that the dealer does not push 
the item. 

An ingenious plan, as used by the Wil- 
liams Company, Seattle makers of horse- 
radish, involves the use of two different 
packs for the same product—one, the 
standard bottle issued on all regular 
orders; and the other, used when a re- 
placement is made. The use of a different 
package in a replacement serves a dual 
purpose. It is indubitable proof, before the 
dealer’s eyes, that he has had one replace- 
ment on an order. It serves to create a 
boundary line, too, for the salesman, be- 
cause he is permitted to make only one 
free replacement. 

Sales have increased under this ar- 
rangement, simply because the dealer who 
has a replacement pack of horse-radish on 
his shelf sets out to sell it—and he does. 

The special package serves as a con- 
stant reminder to the dealer that he has 
had one replacement, and that from now 
on if he doesn’t move the goods, his will 
be the loss on further replacements. 
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Feather-light, but tougher than ordinary 
steel, the 18-ounce Plaskon shade of the 
COMMODORE gives you 83% of the 
light from the bare bulb . . . more light 
than most indirect fixtures and it’s glare- 
less. And it cuts maintenance costs to the 
bone, by making cleaning easy and by 
bringing greater safety and less breakage 
of shades. See for yourself. ASK FOR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION. Requires only a floor plug. 
Or we will ship a COMMODORE, complete with 
bulb, on 90-day trial. You have no obligation for 
breakage. Write us. 


Wakefield also makes enclosing globes 
and other units for office lighting. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD 
BRASS COMPANY 


7 DARWOOD PARK 
VERMILION, OHIO 
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On Lithographed Letterheads! 


In today’s rapidly changing business world first 
impressions are becoming more and more im- 
portant. That is one reason why a well designed 
Lithographed Letterhead is a superb investment. 
Yet, there is no need to pay a high price for a 
modern, well designed letterhead, in fact we 
offer you prices that challenge comparison! 
Send for our newest Portfolio of samples and 
our price list and see for yourself why alert 
buyers all over the nation have learned that it 
pays to order from Universal. Just pin the 
coupon below to your business letterhead and 
the Portfolio will go forward to you FREE and 
without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Universal Litho. & Stationery Co. 

1309 Diversey Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Your advertisement sounds in- | 
teresting. Please send the Portfolio and 
Price List at once, without cost or obliga- l 
tion. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPITNENT 


Visitors Get Pop-Eyed 
At Business Show 


IF MEN leaving Commerce Hall in New 
York City between the eighteenth and 
twenty-third of October were seen to 
walk with glazed eyes and their hats on 
backward, it was only because they were 
slightly bewildered by the wonders they 
had seen. For they had been visiting the 
National Business Show. 

There they had seen adding machines 
which could list and accumulate two en- 
tirely different columns of figures at the 
same time. They had seen typewriters 
which, apparently handled in the usual 
fashion, produced what appeared to be 
printed matter. They had watched a typist 
at an electric carriage typewriter, tabu- 
late directly to any one of a number of 
columns; this was made possible by a 
column-selection feature. They — had 
watched another typist at a machine with 
which she could justify both right- and 
left-hand margins of her copy. They had 
seen a wide-carriage typewriter with a 
carriage 26 inches wide. They had seen 
* Social Security record machines which 
compiled so many and such complete rec- 


ords with so few operations, that they 
actually seemed to think. 

Rare indeed was the office manager, re- 
gardless of how modern and completely 
equipped the office under his supervision, 
who did not find on display new business 
machines designed to further the effi- 
ciency, economy, accuracy and speed of 
office operations. 

Last month in this department we de- 
scribed many of these new machines in 
detail. And most of the equipment de- 
scribed in the following columns this 
month was introduced at the National 
Business Show. 


Now a Special Cabinet 
For Duplicators 


TOO often a piece of modern equipment 
is not entirely satisfactory because the 
equipment used in connection with the 
new piece is either old-fashioned or ill- 
suited to its new purposes. 

To forestall any such possibility in con- 
nection with the Standard New Process 
Duplicators, the Standard Mailing Ma- 
chines Company has brought out an es- 
pecially designed cabinet for use with 
their duplicating machines. It serves the 


An individual at the master station of the Handy-Phone may have two-way conversations with 
any one of four remote stations or may make general announcements to all of them at once 
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dual purpose of a stand for operating 
the machine and a cabinet for storing du 
plicator supplies. The cabinet is all steel, 
durably constructed and correct in size 
for both operation of the machine anc 


storage of supplies. It is 28 inches long, 
18 inches deep and 31 inches high. It has 
two side-swinging doors, two large stor- 
age compartments, all rounded edges and 
is finished with the same color as the 
duplicating machine. 


“‘Handy-Phone”’ Simplifies 
Office Consultations 


AN intercommunication system, espe- 
cially appropriate for use in offices, is the 
Handy-Phone developed by the Genera! 
Electric radio division. The system con- 
sists of one master station and from on¢ 
to four remote speaker-phone stations 
The latter may be located at any points 
within two thousand feet of the master 
unit, or at a greater distance with spe 
cial arrangements. 

An individual at the master station 0% 
the Handy-Phone may have two-way con 
versations with any of the remote sta- 
tions, or may speak to all of them at on« 
time. He merely turns the five-point se- 
lector switch to the desired position, 
presses down the “talk-listen” contro! 
lever, and speaks. When he is ready for 
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his answer, he releases the lever and it 
automatically returns to the “listen” posi- 
tion. Remote stations may talk back to 
the master station without the operator 
using hands, switches, or keys. 

Neither speaker nor listener must bend 
over the station cabinet to carry on a con- 
versation. Tests indicate that the best re- 
sults are obtained by speaking in a nor- 
mal fashion, two or three feet from the 
station. By increasing the volume control 
setting at the master station, speech is 
made intelligible for as many as 50 feet 
from the remote station. 


Hand-Operated Check Signer 
For Small Companies 


BUSY executives are spared a tiresome 
task since the introduction of check-sign- 
ing machines. A new hand-operated 
signer for checks, known as Protecto- 
graph Hand Signer Model 54, reduces the 
irksome half-hour task of the executive 
who must sign 150 checks, to less than 
ten minutes—or makes it possible for 
him safely to delegate the job to an 
assistant. The Protectograph is manu- 
factured by the Todd Company. 

This efficient and inexpensive hand 
check signer imprints through a ribbon, 


producing safe, uniform, 4-color signa- 
tures. An intricate background design and 
a monogram or trade-mark in colors are 
combined with a facsimile reproduction 
of the signature itself to eliminate all 
danger of any successful imitation. Un- 
authorized use is guarded against by locks 
and keys. 


Indirect Lighting Applied 
To Desk Lamps 


THE trend toward indirect lighting for 
office workrooms, begun in wall and ceil- 
ing lights, has been adapted now to desk 
lamps which permit no raw or direct light 
to reach the working plane. Such a desk 
lamp is the new Skipper, introduced by 
the F. W. Wakefield Brass Company. 
Light rays in this lamp are first directed 
to a white-enameled inner surface of the 
metallic shade where they are reflected 
and diffused over the entire surface of 
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the desk. Ample illumination with no 

glare is the result. In fact, the illumina- 

tion which can be expected from this 

lamp when a 100-watt bulb is used varies 

from 75 foot candles at 12 inches from the | 
base to 25 foot candles at 24 inches from 

the lamp’s base and 10 foot candles at 36 

inches from the base. 

For desks on which space is at a premi- 
um, a clamp-on type of Skipper lamp is 





available. The lamp is wired with a 6-foot 
cord set and is equipped with a “push-in” 
switch for finger tip control. The stand- 
ard finish is antique brass but the lamp is 
also available in polished chrome. 


New Duplicating Medium 
Excites Interest 


AFTER several years of research and ex- 
perimenting, Addressograph-Multigraph | 
Corporation has announced a new, wholly 
different method of office duplicating. In | 
this new method are combined a duplicat- | 
ing medium unlike all others and a sim- | 
plified, electrically operated duplicating | 
machine that is compact and modernly 
styled. 

The duplicating medium, called a Dupli- | 
mat, is unique in composition and in use. | 
It is a sheet of super-strong, specially 
treated paper on which copy for dupli- 
cating is typewritten, handwritten, 
drawn, ruled or traced as on any paper. | 
Since it cannot wrinkle, stretch or tear, 
it is quickly clipped to the cylinder of | 
the Multigraph Duplicator and speedy 
production begins. In this process ink is | 
laid on the paper and copies are said to 
be faithful reproductions of the original | 
in every detail. 

This new method was first publicly | 
demonstrated at the recent National Busi- | 
ness Show, New York, where many thou- | 
sands of executives and office workers saw | 
it in practical operation. Among the sev- 
eral claims that are made are three of | 
major interest—high quality work, wide | 
range of uses and simplicity of operation. 

Demonstrations on a nation-wide pow 
are now heing conducted by the more than 
sixty Multigraph sales agencies, located | 
in principal cities. 





7 NGHELBRO inci 


The FIRST sales fleet “FLAGSHIP,” 
made by Schelm for Knapp-Monarch 
Co., St. Louis. Air-conditioned, shower 
bath, luxuriously appointed. 








IN PLANNING YOUR 
1938 SALES BUDGET... 


provide for a comprehensive test of 
this modern “point of sale” method of 
selling. 

No matter what your product... it will pay 
you to give our Sales Engineers an oppor- 
tunity of pointing the way to better selling 
with the Schelbro Sales Coach. 

The only exclusive makers of commercial 
coaches . . . and the largest . . . we can 
supply a SCHELBRO to fit your own sales 
needs, at a surprisingly modest price. 
WRITE for Catalog and Quotations. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
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FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDERS 


NOW you can cut your LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
EXPENSE in half with the JOYCE SELF 
BINDER—serves both for current daily use 
and as a permanent storage binder. Eliminates 
the costly purchase of two binders! 


PROVEN ECONOMY 
200,000 IN ACTUAL USE! 


Learn about the exclusive Joyce Binder 
patent features which offer you this unusual 
saving, convenience, extra service, and is 
MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR 
FORM. 


WITH 
JOYCE 
DOUBLE 


SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 


AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 
The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 














Saves 








Space 





COMPACT 
—3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


* 
SANITARY 


—open to air 
and light 


FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 


—any length 
® 


No. 3U 
Patented and 
PatentsPend. 


Peterson Utility Wardrobe 


Extensively used in leading offices, stores and 
plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to 
end locker problems, 4 ft.x1 ft. rack provides in- 
dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction ; balanced. Port- 
able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson 
Check Room Equipment—standard in fine 
buildings everywhere 
1806 No. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Representatives in Leading Cities 














A style, size 

and grade of 

stock case for 
your line 


Free Catalog 
of Sales Ideas 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CoMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales Cases 
for 35 Years 














increase your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 
with this famous 1,740-page handbook of latest 
expert practice, from ‘simple bookkeeping to higher 
accounting. Helps you display the kind of skill 
that wins recognition and advancement. Guides 
you in prompt, } actic: u handling of any 
avery ( or emergency. Prin- 
ciples, procedur orms, controls, systems, 
reports, audits, ete. — big sections 
complete in oe he indy volume — the 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK, 
Nothing on whe it. Widely used by 
executives, credit men, bankers—over 
140,000 bought, Editorial Board of 70 
experts. Content would fill 10 books. 
FRE Mall coupon below for 
sample sectionaund facts 
about Handbook: for prompt reply 
we will also send FREE Handsome 
Pocket Memo Book designed for 
accountants and financial men. 
Contains valuable tables, short- 
cuts, andeverydsy business data. 
Seen a Clip and mail this formaum = 
a THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY Dept.M — 
i 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
§ Send me the 32-page ss ample section of the Account- : 
g ants’ Handbook andinformation about this famous § 
g Volume, together with FREE Pocket Memo Book. g 
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1. E. S. lamps fastened to the rear of desks shed a well-diffused but strong light on working 
| surfaces and in this way “touch up” dark spots for exacting, close and rapid work 


‘Scientific Desk Lamps 
‘Correct Dark Spots 


FEW offices are so well lighted but that 
there are a few dark spots, especially 
where tedious, exacting or fast work is 
being done, which need “touching up” 
with additional light. This is called light 
| conditioning, and in many offices surveys 
are being made to determine exactly how 
much light is needed at each and every 
desk. To meet the need for a scientifically 
designed desk lamp, I. E. S. Better Sight 
Lamp Makers announce a new lamp, de- 
signed to be fastened on the rear of the 
desk and shed a well-diffused but strong 
light on the working surface of the desk 
without throwing a blinding glare into the 

| eyes of the worker. 
Another desirable factor in this new 
| light is that it does not take up room on 
the desk top as so many other lamps do. 
| An illustration of the lamp appears above. 


Automatic Machine Types 
Selected Paragraphs 


THE latest development in the science of 
form-letter writing is the “Selector” 
Robotyper which selects any one of sev- 
eral “form” paragraphs, letters or other 
units of typewritten matter and types 
them in their correct order as part or 
all of a letter. 

A roll is first made for the automatic 
typewriting machine on which is recorded 
a number of form paragraphs. Then, by 
turning the knob of a graduated dial and 
pressing a button, the machine may be 
| caused automatically to select and type 

any portion of the record desired. 
| Thus, any letter or paragraphs from 
| among those on the record roll may be 





chosen to meet the requirements of a 
particular situation. Dates, names, ad- 
dresses or specially dictated matter may 
be inserted at any desired point in the 
letter. The Selector Robotyper stops 
automatically where fill-ins are to be 
made and resumes typing at the touch 
of a button. 

The Selector, as well as the Standard 
Robotyper, will operate at a speed of 100 
to 120 words a minute, and will produce 
from 100 to 150 average length letters in 
an 8-hour day according to the manu- 
facturers of these machines, Automatic 
Business Machines, Inc. 


Adjustable Perforator Punches 
Holes in Cards or Papers 


PARTICULARLY advantageous for 
punching holes in cards or papers for 
filing purposes, or for notebooks, a new 
steel perforator with adjustable gauge 
for different widths of paper and dif- 
ferent spacing between holes, is available. 
The gauge is in direct line of vision, is 
easily adjustable, and is self-locking in its 
most frequently used positions. A power- 
ful lever action makes the perforator, a 
Bates Manufacturing Company product, 
easy to operate. Clean, sharp holes can 
be punched in one or many sheets. The 
perforator occupies only a small space 
because of an exceedingly narrow base. 
Mounting holes are in the back. 

A large waste container which can be 
removed easily, prevents the piling up of 
“slugs” which, if allowed to accumulate, 
clog the perforating machine and inter- 
fere with its accurate performance. The 
insertion of a hardened steel ball between 
each punch and the operating lever mini- 
mizes friction and wear. 
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(Santa Fe Railroad Photo) 


In Santa Fe, New Mexico, many visitors make their headquarters at La Fonda, Fred Harvey's 
picturesque inn done in the Spanish style, and from there visit surrounding points of interest 
such as the Petrified Forest, Navajo Indian country and Grand Canyon of Arizona 


THE BUSINESS 
TRAVELER 


Miss Denmark Looks at 
U. S. Transportation 


THE editors asked Miss Grethe Thorn- 
ing, advertising woman from Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and world traveler, who is visit- 
ing Dartnell Publications and American 
Business offices to study American pro- 
motion methods for three months, to write 
her impressions of travel facilities in the 
United States. She was kind enough to 
comply with our suggestion, as follows: 

“Do you know that you have the best 
trains and busses, the dirtiest subways 
and the most unpleasant street cars in 
the world? One item at a time. 

“The first you will know if you have had 
the slightest experience with European 
trains which seem to have been built for 
the convenience of bustles in 1880. Many 
of them have still wooden seats from the 
‘splendid time of the old days’ so you 
can enjoy yourself in feeling how they 
were. Even first class is not so good as 
your coach class except on the continental 
main routes. Besides, European trains are 
fond of snorting along in smoke and dust. 

“And the busses—a sweet dream of the 
future for any European mind. 

“But after praise comes blame. What in 
heaven have your subways done to you 
since they have to be more dirty than the 
subways of Paris, London and Berlin to- 
gether! You wouldn’t even dream of call- 
ing the Metros in Paris clean, but you 
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don’t know anything about dirt before 
you have been in the subways of New 
York. 

“Describing the busses as a dream I can- 
not but call your street cars just the op- 
posite—an attack of the nightmare, sim- 
ply."—GretHe THoRNING 


William Penn Fits Up Solid 
Floor of Sample Rooms 


AN ENTIRE floor converted into the 
latest type sample rooms is part of a re- 
habilitation program under way in the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. These 
new and enlarged sample rooms will be 
properly lighted in order that merchan- 
dise may be displayed under the most 
favorable conditions, and ample wall 
space will be provided, according to 
Gerald P. O’Neill, general manager of the 
hotel. In addition, eight hundred guest 
rooms will be completely renovated with 
entirely new furniture, pictures, car- 
pets, draperies and French telephones, 
reports Mr. O'Neill. 


Have You Tried the Baths 
At Apoquindo? 


MANY persons seeking health and rest 
are turning to the spas in Chile, resorts 
coming into their big season now because 
it is spring in the lands below the equator. 


Sie 


and yet over 50% of all rooms for $3.50 
or less single; $5.00 or less double. 


ST. LOUIS 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS. SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 




















FINANCE 
RAW MATERIALS 
or FINISHED PRODUCTS 


right where they are 


It is not necessary to move your goods to 
secure Warehouse Receipts for use as 
collateral; ‘‘Terminal” brings the Public 
Warehouse to the goods right where 
they are. 


This method of inventory financing is 
being used extensively by manufacturers 
and merchants everywhere because it is 
economical and convenient and does not 
interfere with normal business procedure. 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 


* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 


























THE POSTMAN IMPORTANT WINTER CRUISES 


Is America’s Best Salesman! l | wee 

—and he asks no salary or Line | Shi | Sailing Return | From Destination — 
drawing accounl 2 a ee a 

Anchor | Transylv: ania | Dec. 24 8 days | N.Y. | Nassau and Havana $ 82.50 

a8 | Jan. & | 8 days | N. Y. | Nassau and Havana 82.50 





| 
Jan. 1 8 days | N. Nassau and Havana 


PUT HIM TO WORK FOR YOU | \ a 1 toden! © 


. . | West Indies 
witb | | Feb. 12 | 12 days | N. | West Indies 


CHICAGO'S MOST PERFECT tN a Dee. . | 16 days | N | & 2 “West Indies 
DIRECT BY MAIL SERVICE | N.Y, | Weet Indice 
| Empress of Britain Jan. 8 | 128 days | N. 


| | Canadian World Cruise 
Pacific Empress of Australia | Jan. 15 | 82 days | N. 


Jan. 16 days 








eae 


. | South America 


PROCESSED LETTERS oat prorcnnene ve | | — 
7 Cunard Carinthia Nov. 24 9 days | N. Nassau and Havana 
MIMEOGRAPHING White Star | Georgic | Dec. 23 5 days | N. West Indies 
ADDRESSING Berengaria Dec. 28 6 days | N. Nassau 
FILLIN G-IN Georgic Jan. 15 8 days | N. Nassau and Havana 
Britannic Jan. 12 days | N. West Indies 
Georgic Feb. 18 days | N. West Indies 
Aquitania Feb. 33 days | N. So. America and West Indies | 415.00 


Franconia Jan. 146 days | N. World Cruise 
| 
A I L I NG Georgic Jan. 18 days N. West Indies 
Britannic | Feb. West Indies 
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| Georgic Jan. 6 days | N. Nassau 
a8 Britannic Feb. 18 days N. West Indies 
18 days | N. 


Mailing Lists Furnished and 


A MODERN PRINTING PLANT IN ee Pee - 
CONNECTION — oe Sen. 0 


Normandie Feb. 5 
CAMPAIGN PRESS, Inc. Laat Feb. 
328 So. Jefferson St. MONroe 3124 

CHICAGO, ILL. 








West Indies 

West Indies | 
West Indies and So. America 
West Indies 

West Indies 

West Indies 

West Indies 

West Indies 

Eastern Mediterranean and 

Adriatic, ends Marseilles 


12 days N. 
12 days 
22 days 
13 days 
17 days 
13 days | 
19 days 
10 days 
27 days 








Champlain Feb. 25 
Paris | Feb. 26 
Lafayette | Mar. 10 
Champlain 


ZLALLLLZ: 
Mtatntdhddas 























4 | Panama Canal, around South | 1,595.00 





75 days | N 
=a 
Hamburg- 135 days | N. Y. | World Cruise 
American | 
20 days | N. 
61 days | N. 


America | 


1,900.00 





| West Indies 
West Indies, Panama Canal, 650.00 
around South America 
West Indies 
West Indies 


Veendam 
| Rotterdam 


Holland- 


America 


20 days | N. 
20 days | N. 


| Veendam 





| Veendam 
' 





e Italian | Saturnia 2c. 28 13 days West Indies 
u l . eunsa eZ | Rex | Jan. 5 | 19 days Capetown, South Africa 
8 Mediterranean 
s South America 
Mediterranean 
Capetown, South Africa 





| Vulcania Jan.21 | 26 days 
| Rex | Jan. 29 21 days 


IF YOU'RE INTERESTED | tes \ ion > | eee 
IN ADVERTISING 21 days 


Conte di Savoia Feb. 5 
Saturnia Feb. 12 | 54 days Mediterranean 
a | Roma Mar. 12 | N. Y. | Mediterranean De LuxeVoyage | 
* This de luxe maga- ; B bye ee as 
Matson Monterey and Every 4 48 days | S. Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand, 
: | Mariposa weeks | Australia 
in the working kit of more than aA 
- | = r 
| Kungsholm Dec. 18 | . | West Indies 








zine is a real source book of ideas 








Swedish- 

American 

magazine in the field that is (1) —a | —_ ——| : 

$ ill United Virginia Dec. 24 | 9 days | N. Y. | West Indies | 115.00 

entirely staff written and (2) de- States Manhattan | Dec. 27 6 read N. Y. | West Indies 77.50 

voted 100% to advertising. Well | Virginia | Jan. 5 | 11 days | N.Y. | West Indies 140.00 
| Washington | Jan, 28 10 days | N. Y. 


worth $4.00 a year (six issues), but | Wart Cation — 


8500 advertising men. It’s the only 








to introduce it to advertising men, 
we are making a SPECIAL OFFER 


of the nent two issues for $1.08. To San Felipe, is the Termas de Jahuel, 


The spas are approached from Santiago, 
3,770 feet above sea level, with mineral! 


take advantage of this offer it will Chile’s capital, which is four hours dis- 


be necessary to request it on your 
business letterhead. 


MODERN ADVERTISING 


148 E. Superior Street + Chicago, Illinois 





tant from Valparaiso, the chief port. 
Near the capital city are the thermal 
baths of Apoquindo, seven miles away at 
the foot of the first chain of the Andes. 
To the north of Santiago are the baths 
of Colina and still farther north, near 


springs having an average temperature of 
70 degrees. At Panimavida, overlooking a 
picturesque valley, is a spa reputedly en- 
dowed not only with therapeutic waters 
but clays containing radium. Other highly 
favored springs are at Chillan. 
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Come Take a Trip in My 
Airship—to Mexico 


VACATION trips by air, especially de- 
signed for business men who wish to get 
away for a winter vacation, if only a 
brief one, are being announced by various 
airlines. For instance, Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., is featuring a 
winter vacation to Mexico City, adver- 
tised as only 181% hours from New York 
City. This trip is made via TWA, Braniff 
Airlines and Pan-American Airways. 
United Air Lines is offering both scenic 
daylight and overnight flights from the 
East to California, with tickets which 
permit the passenger to visit several Cali- 
fornia cities for the price of one destina- 
tion. United also features vacation trips 
to Sun Valley Lodge, that new resort 
tucked away in the mountains of Idaho, 
as well as fast winter trips to the Orient 
via United Air Lines to San Francisco, 
connecting there with Pan-American’s 
Manila and China Clipper. 


Travel Editor Carries Torch 
For This Small Hotel 


MOTORISTS between Chicago and 
New York report the discovery of a de- 
lightful halfway house at Cazenovia, New 
York. To some the little Early American 
inn there, called the Linklaen, may be an 
old story. Strangers, however, will find a 
warm welcome and a variety of hospi- 
tality to which they probably are unac- 
customed, particularly if they are city 
dwellers. They will find, if the weather is 
cool, a blazing log fire in the hearth. They 
will find a daintily appointed dining room 
in which delicious, home-cooked foods are 
served, country style. And they will find a 
“parlor” completely furnished with 
genuine American antiques, many of 
which are for sale. There are only fifty- 
odd rooms in the Linklaen, so unless a 
request for reservations has been made by 
mail or telegraph, the early-retiring 
travelers are the fortunate ones. 


Santa Fe Chief Adopts New 
Pullman Roomettes 


AN INNOVATION in Pullman accom- 
modation, called the Roomette, is now 
part of the Santa Fe Chief equipment be- 
tween Chicago and the west coast. Tried 
out on the Motor City between Chicago 
and Detroit, and on the General between 
Chicago and New York, the first Room- 
ette car proved so successful in a single 
month of operation that additional cars 
are under construction for eastern roads. 
Travelers headed west will now have an 
opportunity to travel in a Roomette, since 
Roomette Car No. 1, containing eighteen 
Roomettes, has been put on the Chief. A 
Roomette is a small, completely enclosed 
private room occupying slightly more 
space than a regular section, containing 
one bed, complete toilet facilities and 
clothes closet. In daytime the bed folds 
into the wall at one end of the room, 
leaving the passenger a sofa seat with 
ample space for lounging. 
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Gift and Premium Merchandise 


Index Tabs 








No. 5601 S. F. 744x2%4=1 

A gentlemen’s compact Utility Case, con- 
taining shaving utensils, Brushless Shaving 
Cream, manicure articles, tooth brush and 
paste. 

We make a very exclusive line of small 
leather goods of every description—suitable 
for gifts and better premiums, 


C. F. RUMPP & SONS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Room 1523 
Merchandise 
Mart 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


+ Al CLIP TABS TO 
1 ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 


extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1140 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Paper Drills 


TWIRLIT 
PAPER& DRILL 








DOES JOBS 
THAT A PUNCH CAN'T DO 


Puts clean uniform binding holes in papers, 
booklets and magazines up to 4 in. thick- 
ness (150 sheets). You merely place and 
hold the papers in position ; twist the bar a 
few times and the job is done. A size and 
model for every office need. 

Ask your Stationer for demonstration 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 














Steel Signals 





MAKE 
YOUR 


= THIS 
COOK? STAINLESS STE! roy-¥ 10) 


OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colers) free ;no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. op Meaver Me. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 


CLINCH with the NEW 
“RED HEAD” 





Smartest Stapling Machine that ever perched on 

an office desk. Gay Vermilion and Black. Sim- 

plified Mechanism. Unconditionally Guaranteed 
At Your Stationers 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., NORWALK, CONN. 





Transfer Files 


TRANSFER FILES 
AND BINDERS 


for permanent y 
record storage é 
Letter size, 56c 
Check size, 30c 


Tab. Card size, 29c 
(lots of 100) 


Binders, as low as $2.00 per dozen. 








Drawer and non-drawer file boxes and binders 
in any size or quantity. 


Sold direct to user only. 
For complete list, write 


C. F. KAPPES, 59-63 S. 15th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mail Bags, Pouches, Sacks 





POST OFFICE MAIL BAGS, CANVAS AND 
LEATHER MAIL POUCHES, MAIL SACKS 
all kinds and sizes for transporting mail to and 
from post office; LARGE CANVAS MAIL 
BAGS with locks as used by postal service. 

WwW. W. STANLEY CO. 
401 Broadway New York City 

















The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
206 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Duplicators and Supplies 





SUPPLIES FOR ALL STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
Save money! Our complete “EXCEL-ALL” line 
for ALL makes is BEST and CHEAPEST. Cus- 
tomers all over the world. Also new ““EXCEL- 
LOGRAPH” duplicators from $19.75 up. Only 
10 cents a day buys one. Immediate delivery. 
Print everything in your own 
office. Interesting literature 

FREE. Write TODAY! 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & 

Supply Co. 

Dept. K-7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





House Organs 





OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 


523 Ottawa Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Here are a few out- 
standing features of 
Sturgis Posture 
Chairs: 

@ Easy Quick Ad- 
justments (without 
tools or keys). 

@ Positive Perma- 


No. 935 nent Adjustments. 


@ No Metal around seat to catch clothing. 
@ Resilient, Comfortable Rubberized Seats. 


@ Wide Range of Styles. 
@ Attractive Prices. 


So_tp By OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Write for Free Catalog Today 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


PRICED 
RIGHT! 





Moisteners—Sealers 








No. 3 SUPER $950 


ENVELOPES + STAMPS + LABELS 
Large - ——! , Easy 


3 inch — j to 
Brush Clean 





MOISTENER 


A. W. Kellogg Sales Co., Waltham, Mass. 











Advertising Thermometers 








Automatic Letter Service 








Genuine 


22 TYPED LETTERS 


(Hooven Automatic) 


\ Advertising Service 


Send us your letter for quotation 





YOU MUST CIVE IN ORDER 
TO RECEIVE 
Your customers are swayed by 
acts of generosity. Show them 
that you don’t forget by giving 
them each a beautiful thermometer 
at Christmas time. Priced as low as 
10c each in 100 lots. Catalog free. 


DORFMANN BROTHERS 
3311-17 106 St. Corona, N. Y. 











Labels—AIl Kinds 











817-5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATlantic 1290 








Directories 





BLUE BOOK 
OF ADVERTISING PRODUCTS 
1938 EDITION RE ar? NOVEMBER 1ST 
PRICE $3.00 U. S. $3.50 FOREIGN 
ssified phon ory listing all 
upply of all articles made 
yurposes. It covers the 


A complete 
known source 


’ Publisher Oak Park, Illinois 


LABELS 


of all kinds 


QUICK oe a QUALITY 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA, PA 








SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 
is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
vertisements are business news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 





BUSINESS TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


Accurate Data on 
New Steel Houses 


One of the most comprehensive book- 
lets which has come to our attention on 
the subject of steel housing is being dis- 
tributed by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc. Seventeen dif- 
ferent types of steel houses (most of 
which are residential) are blue-printed 
and described. Readers who are interested 
in this development should ask the in- 
stitute for a copy of the booklet, pre- 
pared by F. T. Llewellyn, research engi- 
neer, United States Steel Corporation. 


For Men Who Want Help 
In Job Hunting 


Many readers of American Business 
are constantly solicited by friends for 
help in obtaining employment. If you 
are one of those men to whom friends, 
relatives and acquaintances look for em- 
ployment advice, we suggest you obtain 
from Mutual Life Insurance Company a 
copy of the booklet, 4 Career in Life In- 
surance. Possibly some capable man you 
know is eminently fitted for insurance 
work, and you will do him a favor by 
assisting him in entering this lucrative 
field. 


Machinery and the American 
Standard of Living 


The never-ending discussion of unem- 
ployment as an alleged consequence of 
the increasing use of machinery has in- 
duced the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, Chicago, to issue a worth-read- 
ing booklet, Machines and Working 
Hours. The booklet compares the develop- 
ment in factory jobs with the increase in 
population, standard of living and work- 
ing hours since 1899. Five major conclu- 
sions are reached from the studies which 
led to the publication of this booklet: 1. 
Factory employment today is 83 per cent 
above the level of 1899; the population, 72 
per cent higher. 2. Man-hours in 1937 are 
29 per cent above the figure for 1899. 
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3. Labor cost per hour, since 1933, is up 
45 per cent; living costs are up 19 per 
cent. 4. Unemployment is more prevalent 
in non-manufacturing industries than in 
manufacturing, where the — greatest 
amount of mechanization is employed. 5. 
Many industries show higher employment 
per dollar of finished product. We sug- 
gest that readers interested in promoting 
the sale of machinery, or in studying the 
effects of mechanization, obtain a copy of 
this booklet. 


New Strides in Industry’s 
Use of Glass 


The glass industry is making such 
strides in widening its usefulness that it 
is indeed difficult to keep pace with its 
technical advances. One way of bringing 
one’s self up to date is to write for a 
copy of the booklet recently issued by 
Corning, called Corning Glass Works 
Presents. It is a story of the different 
new uses of glass, and the new products 
which, while made from the same minerals 
which go into glass, seem more like cotton 
or wool in appearance. 

Architectural glass (glass blocks), 
glass which selects certain types of light, 
glass which can undergo quick and severe 
temperature changes—these are but a few 
of the new types of glass described in the 
booklet. The new fibre product, made 
from minerals, which feels and looks 
somewhat like cotton, is not affected by 
age, will not decay, is fireproof, imper- 
vious to moisture and is acid-resistant. 
Its usefulness has already been proved in 
insulation of ranges, refrigerators, water 
heaters and furnaces. 


Facts About the Many 
Uses of Plastics 


Every executive who has any interest 
in or responsibility for the selection of 
materials should be interested in a book- 
let on Durez Molding Compound. In the 
few illustrated pages of this booklet the 
possibilities for using this plastic ma- 
terial are described, showing how it is use- 
ful in the manufacture of closures, novel- 
ties, mechanical devices, packages, and 
in architectural equipment. The booklet 
explains the methods for working Durez, 
pointing out that tolerances may be held 
to plus or minus .002 on smaller dimen- 
sions, or plus or minus .004 on larger di- 
mensions. This and other similar material 
are obtainable from General Plastics, Inc. 


Information About Modern 
Heating Methods 


The unit plan of heating, with the heat 
controlled and regulated with greater ac- 
curacy than was once thought possible, 
is gaining ground in many buildings. For 
building owners who have a heating prob- 
lem we suggest a study of Why Industry 
[s Modernizing with Modine Unit Heat- 
ers, an interesting booklet just released 
by Modine Manufacturing Company. Use 
of unit heating is claimed to save 10 to 
25 per cent in heating costs. 


November, 1937 

















“Selling is a grand 
business when I can 
introduce myself by 
zipping a crisp Genu- 
ine Engraved business 
card from a Wiggins 
Compact Binder. It 
gives me_ confidence 
and assures me my 
firm is something!” 


They come in 
tabs of 25, and 
each card de- 
taches with 
perfect edges. Tabs 
are replaceable in- 
stantly with no sta- 
pling or padding. We 
will gladly send you a 
sample. 


The John B. 


WIGG | N S Company 


1106 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Engravers Since 1857 


ee 





Mailing Lists 
WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks—through us—for addressing their empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-1, Boston, Mass. 











The famous “Automatic Mem- 
ory” relied upon by successful 
people the world over. Execu- 
tives, Salesmen, Business, Professional and 
Social Workers find it indispensable for 
keeping appointments and all data on the 
uniquely handy cards ; today’s dated card on top. 
A marvel for compactness, convenience and 
adaptability. Leather case to fit vest pocket or 
larger size. Desk tray for permanent data. You 
ean start Memindex any time of the year. 
Write for Price List and Free Booklet 
“Memory on Cards” 
WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 


163 St. Paul St. Dept. D Rochester, N. Y. 





Index Tabs 





VECO Flex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 
ARE AMERICA’S NEW ST ARD 


The VEIT Co. 1947 E. Kirby, DETROIT 





Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
Business ComBiNep wiTtH System, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1937. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public i in and for the ra 
and county ‘aforesaid, personally appeared J 
Aspley, who, having been duly sworn according = 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
AMERICAN Business CoMBINED WITH SysTEM, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, 
are: Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Il.; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chic ago, Ill.; Managing 
Editor, John L. Scott, 4660 Rave nswood Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl.; Business Manager, William T. Kelly, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
ar The Dartnell Corporation, ( hicago, Ill.; 
J. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 

Glewcon I: J.T. Kemp, Glencoe, Til; 

Chicago, Til; Buavse Whitmore, C + : 
John C. Hackeling, New York, N. Y.; Arthur C. 
Croft, New York, N. Y. The holders of 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock in The Dart- 


(My commission expires, March 27, 1939.) 
[Seal] 





Statement of 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of October, 1937. P. R. Means, 


— 


nell Corporation are: J Aspley, Glencoe, IIl.; 
M. D. As ley Glencoe, “ai Mae B. Aspley, 
( hic ago, Iil.; oR Aspley, re — chicago, Ill.; 

Kemp, ‘Gle oncoe, il; — Chicago, 
Til; R. A. D. in ( “hicago, fii. Means, 
Cc hicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, E wed ty Ill. The 
holders of 1 Pe r cent or more of the total amount of 
stock in J, C. Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. Aspley, 

om. Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, Il. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
oie r security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
— securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the; names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 

ear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
fold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him 

J.C. AspLey 


Notary Public. 











COMBINATION GREETING 
G3 CARD AND 
4 CALENDAR 


Solves the Xmas Problem 


For the wide awake firm looking for a clever but 
inexpensive Christmas or New Year’s Greeting to its 
customer friends—the ‘‘Gift Card’’ is a natural. Not 
only an appropriate Holiday remembrance, beauti- 
fully designed, but also an attractive 1938 calendar 
that will keep your name before them the whole year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


Over-all size 5%” x 5%”, deckle edged four sides. 
Top sheet carries holiday scene lithographed in six 
colors (choice of 3 designs). Twelve monthly calendar 
pages with easel back for use on desk. Calendar can 
be hung on wall, if desired. 


Your Name 


CE. f Imprinted 
Card, below calendar 
pad, imprinted three 
OPM ee lines with firm name or 


salesmen’s names, En- 
velopes to match. A per- 
sonalized greeting that 
will be kept and used 
after all other Christmas 
cards are forgotten. 
Get sample immediately as imprinting demands 
that Holiday orders must be placed early. Specify 
quantity and number of different imprints required. 


THE BUDGET PRESS, SALEM, OHIO 


Envelopes and Imprinting 
Induded 




















Three new British Publications of interest 
to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of thanks, the 
political meeting, the social function—this book 
tells the executive how to acquit himself with 
ease and effectiveness. 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 
An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management”’) 


Hundreds of funny stories, epigrams, wise- 
cracks and snatches of verse for the Convention 
or after-dinner Speaker, the salesman and the 
story teller. 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 
Please remit by International Money Order 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 
This book explains the secret of the good mixer. 
It is of special interest to Salesmanagers and 
Salesmen. 
ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 

















FURS eR 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


LABOR’S ROAD TO PLENTY. By 
Allen W. Rucker. For some years now 
Mr. Rucker has been studying the effect 
of high-wage rates on annual incomes. He 
has established, through careful study of 
the figures, that high-wage rates do not 
necessarily mean high average incomes, 
and as he points out, a worker does not 
live by the hour, but by the year. A 
monumental job of assembling figures has 
gone into the publication of this work, 
which we do not hesitate to refer to as 
one of the most important business books 
of the year. Yet there are things in the 
book which we do not understand. For 
instance, Mr. Rucker seems to think high 
wages are the sole trouble with the rail- 
roads—apparently not admitting that 
stupid management, lack of foresight, 
failure to realize the inroads the trucks 
and busses were making in the trans- 
portation business soon enough are at 
least partially to blame for railroad 
troubles. If Mr. Rucker could find it in 
his heart to be less critical of labor, and 
perhaps slightly more critical of business 
management, it occurs to us that his book 
would be more convincing. He seems to 
assume that business will gladly give 
labor its full share of the sales dollar if 
labor will stop agitating for high hourly 
wage rates. If Mr. Rucker would ac- 
knowledge that for every foresighted, 
liberal and fair-minded manufacturer 
such as Henry L. Nunn, there are several 
who would never play fair with labor if 
they could avoid it, and write accordingly, 
his work would be of far greater value. 
However, even with this defect the book is 
powerful and important. L. C. Page and 
Company, $2.50. 


MORE POWER TO ADVERTISING. 
By James R. Adams. Here is an adver- 
tising man who has some respect for the 
consumer. Throughout his fast-moving, 
short-chaptered book Mr. Adams indi- 


cates some of the shortcomings of ad- 
vertising while, at the same time, showing 
in unmistakable terms the true power and 
importance of advertising both to the 
consumer and to the producer. We believe 
that every man engaged in advertising, 
and every man who spends his own or 
his company’s money for advertising 
ought to read this book—and refer to it 
whenever he is considering a new adver- 
tising expenditure. 

Among the many chapters which we es- 
pecially recommend are, “The Greatest 
Curse in Advertising,” and “Wealth Is 
Not a State of Mind,” in which the author 
points out, and gives some simple facts 
to prove it, that America is not a nation of 
dumb-bells. He says that the worst thing 
that can happen to advertising men is for 
them to acquire the “apple-knocker” com 
plex, believing that the vast majority of 
Americans are “apple-knocking dumb- 
bells,” with the intelligence of morons 
Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


PROFITABLE CONTROL OF SALES 
MEN’S ACTIVITIES. By W. M. Fox. 
The old days of turning a salesman loose 
to work “everywhere west of the Missouri 
River” are gone forever and most com 
panies not only restrict their salesmen to 
well-defined territories but tell them how 
often to call and how much time to spend 
in different markets. This book is 
fairly comprehensive treatment of the 
methods used in actual cases for con 
trolling salesmen, using, administering 
and analyzing sales records. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, $3.50. 


PRACTICAL OFFICE MANAGE 
MENT. By Harry L. Wylie, Merle P. 
Gamber and Robert P. Brecht. This book 
was reviewed in the October issue and 
the price incorrectly listed. The pub 
lishers and correct price are as follows: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $4.00. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





